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SOME NOTES ON BEN JONSON’S WORKS 
By W. W. GreG 


I HAVE had elsewhere the opportunity and the pleasure of expressing 
my sincere appreciation of the admirable work contained in the 
two introductory volumes of the Oxford Jonson, edited by Professor 
C. H. Herford and Mr. Percy Simpson. What I propose to do 
here is to go through the works seriatim with a view to drawing 
attention to some points on which the views of the editors seem to 
need reconsideration, and some on which the possibility at least 
of an alternative interpretation may be indicated. The decision 
to separate in publication the more literary criticism from the 
technical discussion of the evidence, though it makes the present 
volumes by no means easy to read, and very difficult to judge, has 
at least the advantage that in the texts and critical introductions 
to come the editors will be able to profit by the criticism which 
their first instalment must evoke. 

They kick off badly with The Tale of a Tub, which they have 
elected to put at the head of Jonson’s works. This essay is by far 
the least satisfactory in the volumes. The reader, unless he starts 
both with a knowledge of the relevant documents, which are here 
alluded to but not cited, and some pretty close familiarity with the 
text of the play, is likely to be completely mystified. And the reader 
so equipped is likely to be not a little astonished. I do not know 
how far Herford changed his view of this difficult play, and how far 
it is merely a failure to express his view adequately that makes 
the treatment in the Life seem inconsistent with that in the Intro- 
duction. But the impression one receives from the former is that 
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The Tale is an old piece slightly altered at a later date by the intro- 
duction of a caricature of Inigo Jones ; while in the latter it appears, 
as regards composition at least, that it is substantially a late play in 
which a certain amount of early work is embedded, while the 
question of the personal satire becomes subordinate. 

Really the two problems presented by this play are essentially 
independent. There is the problem of the satire, and how censor- 
ship has affected the extant text of the play; and there is the 
problem of how far the play is of late composition and whether it 
rests upon a foundation, and embodies fragments, of early work. 
As the question is treated here it is far from clear what alterations 
are supposed to have been introduced in the course of revising the 
old play and turning it into a vehicle of personal animosity, and 
what subsequent modifications were made to meet the objections 
of the censor. ‘This is in some measure excusable, since it is 
perhaps impossible to answer the question fully: unfortunately 
Herford has hardly even adumbrated a possible solution, or indeed 
shown himself conscious of the existence of the problem. The 
points must be considered separately, and I will deal first with the 
censorship. 

Now, the document which is crucial for the understanding 
of the situation, but which is nowhere cited in full, is the entry 
in Sir Henry Herbert’s office-book: “ R. for allowinge of The 
Tale of the Tubb, Vitru Hoop’s parte wholly strucke out, and the 
motion of the tubb, by commande from my lorde chamberlin ; 
exceptions being taken against it by Inigo Jones, surveyor of the 
kings workes, as a personal injury unto him. May 7, 1633,—2/.0.0.” 
It is common ground that by “ Vitru Hoop ” we should understand 
“Vitruvius Hoop ”’. The affair is thus described in the Life: 
“Taking up, it is probable, an old play of his early days, The Tale 
of a Tub, [Jonson] put into it the unmistakeable caricature of 
Vitruvius Hoop. . . . On [Jones’s] application the scenes intended to 
ridicule him were struck out of the play . . . In this mutilated form 
The Tale of a Tub was licensed, on May 7, to the Queen’s Men, and 
presumably played by them on the public stage.” It was subse- 
quently performed at Court on 14 January 1634, but “ not likte.” 
Turning to the text the reader will be surprised to find that while 
on the one hand there is no manifest “‘ mutilation” and there is 
an “‘ unmistakeable caricature ” of Inigo Jones, on the other hand 
there is no trace whatever of Vitruvius, beyond one passing allusion 
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to a character who obviously never played any part in the action. 
The fact is that it is exceedingly difficult to reconcile the text as 
we have it with the statements of Herbert. We should naturally 
expect the printed version to represent the play either in its un- 
censored form with “‘ Vitru Hoop’s parte”’, or else in the form as 
licensed without the satire of Jones or the “ motion of the tubb ”. 
It cannot be the former, since Vitruvius Hoop is absent: it apparently 
cannot be the latter, for the ‘‘ motion of the tubb” is present—five 
“motions” in fact—and Jones is obviously caricatured in the 
figure of In-and-In Medlay. 

I do not know whether Herford has any clear view as to what 
the solution of this apparent contradiction may be. But sup- 
posing him to have one, I can only say that, after a careful 
study of his essay, I am wholly at a loss to grasp what it is, 
and that such suggestions as appear do not seem to me to bear 
examination. 

Here are some of them. Jonson wished to satirise Jones. 
“ Medlay the cooper offered a hold for this design, for no better 
reason than that his name, or nickname, of In-and-In gave an open- 
ing ... for a pun on Inigo”. Medlay, it is observed, at the 
beginning of the play is a mere clown, and the use of him at 
the close us a vehicle of caricature has not been “ without some 
evident ‘straining o’ the stuff’; and in the ‘ interloping’ scene 
of the fourth act this humble dullard abruptly puts on a new 
character.” Moreover, “‘ The original Medlay was a cooper, and 
the wish to point the allusion to Inigo has at least introduced 
some ambiguity into the description of his trade ”, for he also appears 
as a joiner and the god-son of a weaver, because “ Inigo was actually 
the son of a weaver, and had begun life as a joiner.” 

Now, this is at least intelligible as an account of how the satire 
on Inigo was introduced into the play: it would not be reasonable 
as an account of how Jonson met the objections of the censor. We 
must suppose therefore that Herford has in mind the play as sub- 
mitted for licence, not the play as subsequently modified to meet 
the Lord Chamberlain’s requirements. But we know that as 
submitted the character in which Jones was held up to ridicule was 
not—or was not called—In-and-In Medlay at all, but Vitruvius 
Hoop. One would almost think that Herford wrote without having 
ever heard of Herbert’s entry! And Herbert’s evidence is borne 
out by the facts, evident from the play itself, that not Medlay but 
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Vitruvius must originally have been the vehicle of satire, and that 
the trade of cooper was not originally Medlay’s. 

This results from the following considerations. As the play 
stands there is no sense in the absurd learned names bestowed on 
the clowns and their fellows: Diogenes Scriben, Hannibal Puppy 
and his Dido Wispe, Rasis the horse leach, and ro ray the tinker. 
What are these but pendants of Vitruvius, whose classical name was 
necessitated by his satirical purpose ? And as to the trade, it would 
surely be obvious that Vitruvius Hoop was a cooper, even if we 
were not told that such was the craft of his namesake, who dimly 
appears in the play as printed : 


Spare for no cost, either in boords, or hoops, 
To architect your Tub: Ha’ you nere a Cooper 
At London call’d Vitruvius ? send for him.* 


Medlay has obviously taken over his trade of cooper from 
Vitruvius. It is true that if the vehicle of satire could be represented 
as a joiner it would add venom to the caricature of Inigo, but the 
essential was that he should be a cooper in order to construct the 
motion of the tub. For, unless I am mistaken, the absurd ending 
is not quite as pointless as it may appear. I do not know whether the 
idea is fantastic, but I imagine that we are to suppose the scenes 
from the play painted like “‘ motions ”’, or perhaps even depicted 
by puppets, on the sides of an enormous tub which revolves at the 
back of the stage, thus satirising the device of Jones’s famous 
machina versatilis. With this the Court architect achieved three 
changing scenes: Jonson makes five out of nothing better than 
an old tub! Incidentally I may add that Herford’s implication 
that Medlay as Inigo is confined to, or particularly prominent in, 
the “interloping” scene is misleading: he pervades the later 
portions of the play. 

As regards the problem of the satire Herford’s explanations, 
such as they are, neither account for the textual facts nor the docu- 
mentary evidence. It is with no great confidence that I put forward 
views of my own on such a matter, but after criticising others it is 
perhaps hardly fair to shirk all responsibility oneself. I would 


* Commenting on this Herford remarks: ‘‘ Medlay as Inigo was possibly 
not Jonson’s first thought.” Of course he wasn’t, though Herford’s treatment 
assumes that he was. But the allusion in these lines is certainly not a relic of an 
earlier ee, but a late touch added after the real Vitruvius Hoop had been 
removed, 
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suggest, therefore, that the real gravamen of Inigo’s, and conse- 
quently of the Lord Chamberlain’s, objection was to the name 
Vitruvius Hoop. So long as this name appeared in the play the 
application to the King’s architect was manifest and avowed. With- 
out it, allusions, traits, and inuendoes were less open and might be 
disregarded. The cutting out of “ Vitru Hoop’s parte” may have 
meant no more than the suppressing of thename. And I believe that 
what happened was substantially that ‘“‘ Medlay ” was substituted 
for “ Vitruvius”. This change will account for the play as we have 
it completely, except at two points: the scene in which Medlay 
explains the origin of his name, obviously with an eye on Inigo, and 
the allusion to the London Vitruvius. The former is the one 
passage in the play which Jonson himself tells us was an afterthought : 
it occurs between Iv. i and Iv. ii, and is headed “ The Scene 
interloping.” He had been forced to remove Vitruvius Hoop ; 
he inserted this scene to make it quite plain that his substitute, 
In-and-In Medlay, still stood for Jones; and at the same time he 
introduced the allusion to the London Vitruvius (who “ can hardly 
be other than Inigo”) to show that of course nothing was further 
from his thought. And the “ motion of the tubb”? Well, for 
Jonson’s sake one would be glad to think that the original was a bit 
more meaty and spicy than what has come down to us—but I don’t 
feel sure. If this interpretation is approximately correct, I think 
the censor—and Inigo Jones—were easily satisfied: at the same 
time we must not forget the possibility that what we have is a text 
just so far altered as to pass muster for publication—it may not 
accurately represent the piece as performed before public and Court 
in 1633-4. 

I pass from the problem of censorship to that of composition. 
The Tale of a Tub was licensed in 1633, four years before Jonson’s 
death ; why then have the present editors placed it first among his 
works? ‘The story starts with Collier, who was bright enough to 
notice that the play contained several allusions to ‘‘ the Queen”’, 
and jumped to the conclusion, in which he is followed by Herford, 
that it must have been originally written under Elizabeth. But 
Chambers has pointed out that “ the Queen” is not Elizabeth at 
all, but Mary, and that the action is supposed to take place in her 
reign. The evidence on this point seems conclusive—Canon 
Hugh reads the marriage service in Latin!—and I am afraid 
that Herford’s attempt to brush it aside in a footnote only 
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shows that he was too impatient to consider it. So far as the 
time-data of the play itself are concerned, there is no reason 
why it should not have been written throughout in the winter 
of 1632-3. There may be anachronisms, but the time is clearly 
historical. 

On the other hand I think Herford has shown quite conclusively 
that there are two distinct layers, or at least styles, in the composition. 
The passages quoted on page 285 are as different as they can be, 
and to any sensitive reader the abrupt change at II. iii must 
come as a shock. Up to that point the verse has mainly been 
typical of Jonson’s latest manner. The stiff regular decasyllables 
that here replace it are typical of nothing in particular, but it is at 
least a plausible supposition that they belong to an earlier period. 
The reconciliation of these disparate styles constitutes the problem 
of composition. 

I have already mentioned the different views apparently taken 
in the Life and in the Introduction. From the former one receives 
the impression that the play is substantially an early work slightly 
altered with the express purpose of introducing the caricature of 
Inigo. This may be true of the structure of the piece, but it is 
manifestly not so of the composition, and Herford has not attempted 
to draw a distinction between the two. In fact, the first half of 
the play, down to the end of 111. ii, is throughout, or almost through- 
out, late work, and yet in this there is no trace of personal satire. 
It is only from III. iii onward that we clearly find what looks 
like earlier writing, and then only in patches. I have not made any 
close calculation, but I doybt whether the primitive verse amounts 
to more than perhaps an eighth of the whole. This is admitted in 
the essay. What Herford regards as the early passages are, he 
says, “ much rarer” than the later ones ; they do not “ form the 
staple of the play.” “‘ They are not distributed evenly through 
the play, nor yet concentrated in any one scene or act; but occur 
most often in Act 11.” It is then pretty obvious that the sug- 
gestion of the Life is misleading and that we must regard the play, 
so far as actual composition is concerned, as a late work in which 
are embedded here and there fragments of strongly contrasted and 
possibly early writing. 

But Herford is unable to free himself from what would appear 
to have been his original view. There is a very significant footnote 
on page 284. It runs: 
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Miss Snell . . . gives a table of the proportion of “ extra syllables ” 
in the successive plays, which shows that the number steadily and pretty 
uniformly increases from Every Man in his Humour (5 per hundred lines) 
to The Magnetic Lady (24°8). She finds that the proportion for the Inigo- 
scenes almost exactly coincides with that for the rest of the play, and 
hence concludes that the whole play originated at the same (late) period. 
Statistics, like fire, are a good servant but a very bad master. 


It is common enough for critics to disregard inconvenient 
evidence ; it is less common for them to make such frank avowal 
of their intention of doing so. As a matter of fact Miss Snell’s 
statistics are exactly what one would expect, for the fraginents in a 
different style are of insufficient extent seriously to affect averages. 
But they form a conclusive answer to Herford’s unlucky attempt 
to equate the divisions of satiric and non-satiric with late and early 
composition in The Tale of a Tub. 

What then is the origin of these fragments which stand out so 
markedly in style from the rest of the play? Misled by the assumed 
Elizabethan setting Herford replies with some confidence that they 
are relics of an original Tale of a Tub written by Jonson in his 
nonage, say about 1597. There is nothing whatever impossible 
in this view; the only question is whether there is any serious 
evidence to recommend it. The fragments cannot possibly, one 
would suppose, have been written at the same time as the rest of 
the play; almost more impossible would it be to imagine the 
original version to have been composed in Jonson’s great middle 
period, or even in that of his earlier acknowledged works. The 
suggestion that it is prentice-work owes what plausibility it possesses 
mainly to our almost complete ignorance of Jonson’s writing before 
the date of the Humour plays. At the same time I cannot help 
thinking that Herford’s own admissions might have raised some 
doubts as to the certainty of his conclusions. Thus we are warned 
that Puppy’s fooling “ bears little resemblance to anything else in 
Jonson’s extinct and undoubted work. . . . The merry Onion in 
The Case is Altered is somewhat of a kindred spirit, but cannot 
with certainty be ascribed to Jonson.” Puppy’s “ fits of doggerel ” 
again find their parallel in the same doubtfully Jonsonian character. 
Tub’s speech that comes as such a shock at the opening of III. ii 
“is not only quite unlke the later Jonson, it is not, in any respect, 
characteristically Jonsonian at all.” Traces ‘“‘ of pre-Jonsonian 
methods of plot-management have survived even in the revised 
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version.” If drawn by Jonson “the characters represent rather 
an early experiment in a manner which he subsequently and finally 
abandoned.” It is claimed that ‘‘ Few comedies which turn solely 
upon the winning of a wife are so successfully denuded of the 
romance of love ; and few men were better qualified for the denuding 
process than Jonson.” ‘True, “‘ Yet there is an unmistakeable 
disparity here between his matter and his genius.” And, as Herford 
appositely remarks, such plays as Mother Bombie and The Two 
Angry Women of Abingdon suffice to prove that there was nothing 
peculiarly Jonsonian in the picture of sexuality denuded of romance. 
The only difference is that Audrey is more vapid than Mall. 

Once again, I have no confident and ready-made theory to pit 
against Herford’s. Whatever its history, The Tale of a Tub is 
hardly less difficult to fit into the Jonsonian scheme than The Tale 
of Robin Hood. If we accept the view here advanced, we have to 
suppose that in his nonage Jonson wrote a comedy of easy and 
ingenious construction, more amusing than his Humours and 
vastly more legitimate than his impossible Satires. And what is 
even more surprising, we have to imagine him, at the very end of 
his life, practically rewriting the piece, and imparting to the language 
a raciness and gusto which it certainly did not originally possess, but 
miraculously avoiding intoxication from the heady fumes of his 
unmanageable—or at least often ill-managed—erudition. 

But without incurring a charge of dogmatism, I may perhaps 
be allowed, after a careful reading both of the play itself and of 
Herford’s acute if not altogether satisfactory criticism, to put for- 
ward, for consideration at least, three propositions : 

(i) assuming the Tale as we have it to be a revision of an 
earlier piece, there is no evidence of weight to show that this was 
Elizabethan ; 

(ii) the revision, at least as regards actual composition, has 
been so extensive as practically to constitute a new play ; 

(iii) there is no reason to suppose that the original version was 
by Jonson at all. 

If there is any substance in these contentions I cannot help feel- 
ing that to make The Tale of a Tub head the canon of Jonson’s works 
was a critical blunder of some magnitude. 

The Case is Altered. We are told that the play “ was first 
published in 1609, being entered in the Stationers’ Register on 
January 26th of that year.” This is true, but the effective entry 
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was not made till 20 July following. Chambers has pointed out 
that the mention of “‘ the Children of the Blacke-friers ” in 1609 
does not altogether warrant the assumption here made that the 
piece was “ acted by the Children of the Chapel” (i. 20) on its 
original appearance about 1597-8. He has also remarked that the 
allusion to pageant-books probably implies that the insertion of the 
satire on Munday was as late as 1605. Both he and the present 
editors assume that it must have been after 1600; but this date rests 
on the supposition that Munday was the editor of Bodenham’s 
Belvedere, which is far from certain. 

Every Man in his Humour. The date of the revision, which 
turned the play as printed in quarto into the play as we know it 
from the folio, is a difficult problem which is not convincingly solved. 
I cannot agree that the evidence of Bobadil’s exploits is “of no 
weight”. In revision Jonson deliberately substituted the historical 
capture of Gran for the mythical Ghibeletto, and finding no con- 
venient event for “last year”, slurred the allusion. It is clear 
that he sought to make his braggart a less obvious, or at least a more 
circumstantial, liar. That he is a “‘ consumate liar” is admitted, 
but it is also irrelevant—pace Simpson. At the same time, of course, 
we can only rely on the “ ten years” within wide limits, whether 
Herford is right in dating the event 1596-7 or Chambers (perhaps 
more probably) 1595. As here presented the case for 1612, as the 
date of revision, really resolves itself into a series of assertions, 
none of which are certain and some incorrect. I see no reason 
why the English setting of the folio text should not be just as well 
an anticipation of Epicoene as an imitation of it. That the folio 
“ contains no work, and no allusions to events, of later date” then 
1612 is simply untrue. The next sentence runs: “ The alterations 
in the original texts, considerable in the older plays, cease altogether 
in The Alchemist (1610), Catiline (1611), and the Epigrams (entered 
on the Stationers’ Register in 1612).” But the alterations in Every 
Man out can hardly be held “‘ considerable ”’, while the logical process 
which enables Herford to know that the Epigrams, of which we 
possess only the folio text, underwent no revision between 1612 
and 1616, is wholly beyond my grasp. All that we can say with 
any confidence is that if Every Man in his Humour remained un- 
revised till 1612, that is a likely enough date for the sort of revision 
we actually find; but this obviously affords no argument against 
the possibility that the revision in fact occurred earlier. And on 
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the whole I incline to Chambers’s views that the most probable 
occasion for revision and prologue alike is perhaps the revival of 
1605, though it is possible that some touches were added at a later 
date. 

In the appendix that deals with the relation of the texts we read : 
“ The Quarto version follows in general the usual Elizabethan plan 
of marking a new scene with every change of place. In the Folio 
Jonson introduces a further division, at the entrance of each fresh 
person.” Herford is probably aware that this is putting it very 
loosely—indeed hardly correctly. What usually marked a fresh 
scene in Elizabethan custom was an empty stage: this did not 
necessarily imply, or even always accompany, a change of locality. 
Moreover, as is later admitted, Jonson in the folio by no means 
always began a new scene when a fresh character entered. 

Cynthia’s Revels. The editors here tell us that Every Man out 
“‘ was produced, as we hold, early in 1600,” though I do not think 
they so informed us in writing of that play. That this is a possible 
interpretation of Jonson’s date “‘ 1599’ is in fact unlikely; it is 
certainly inconsistent with the view that the “ 1600” of Cynthia 
cannot mean 1601. It is improbable that the motto on the title- 
page “‘ points to rebuff” at Court, for it is the same as appears on 
that of Every Man in. 

Poetaster. ‘The stage-quarrel is an obscure business at best, 
and it fails to yield altogether to Herford’s handling. Histrio, in 
his view, stands for the Chamberlain’s men, or one of them. If 
so, it was unwise to try to connect him (on ground of a rather 
doubtful allusion) with the Fortune theatre ; and it does not help 
matters to observe vaguely that such hints were “‘ doubtless clear 
to the audience but ambiguous to us.”” That Histrio is not Henslowe 
may indeed “ be taken as fairly clear.” Since Henslowe was not 
an actor the suggestion never had anything to recommend it. But 
I cannot help thinking that the possibilities of the case need fuller 
consideration. Satiromastix was in fact performed alike by the 
Chamberlain’s men and by Paul’s boys, and before its actual appear- 
ance there may have been some uncertainty as to the quarter from 
which the attack was to come. Marston had been writing for the 
Children of Paul’s, but Dekker had of late been mostly employed by 
the Admiral’s men. It is satisfactory to think that we may look 
forward to ampler treatment in the commentary on the play. 
Volpone. ‘The dating of this piece raises serious difficulties. 
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There are in the text what appear to be clear allusions to events 
recorded by Howes (continuing Stow) in the spring of 1606, a fact 
that has to be reconciled with the testimony of Jonson himself— 
“if we are to rely upon the date ‘ 1605’ of the Quarto title-page.” 
As a matter of fact there is no such date in the quarto: Herford 
is thinking of the folio, and he has elsewhere insisted on the autho- 
rity of that edition in a manner that leaves him no excuse for ques- 
tioning it here. And when the editors have made their long overdue 
study of Jonsonian chronology as a whole, it seems probable that they 
will find themselves in the unpleasant position of having to choose 
between the reliability of the folio and the apparent testimony of the 
chronicler. Happily for them the latter is considerably less certain 
than they have represented it to be. By the way, if the editors stick 
to 1605/6 as the date of Volpone, they should withdraw the assertion 
(ii. 75) that Jonson cannot have begun his acquaintance with Libanius 
in the Paris edition of “‘ 1606’, for that may well have been printed 
and reached London by the end of 1605. Publishers were just as 
prone to anticipate the new year then as now. 

Epicoene. There is worse blundering over the date of this 
play. “‘ It was first acted in 1609 . . . and entered for publication 
in the Stationers’ Register on September 20 of that year.” It was 
not: the Register gives the date 1610. Further, if Herford claims 
to date Volpone 1605/6, he has no right to use the folio date “ 1609 ” 
for Epicoene as an argument against Fleay’s suggestion of 1609/10. 
Moreover, it is quite incorrect to say that “there is no reason, 
beyond Mr. Fleay’s theories of the London Plague, for placing it 
so late.” The plague evidence is quite clear and definitely places 
the performance after November 1609. It has nothing to do with 
Fleay’s reason for placing it in the following year, which is that the 
Children of the Queen’s Revels at Whitefriars did not get their 
patent till 4 January 1610. I don’t think there is any substance in 
the argument, but it is quite different from that alleged. There 
are critics who seem to think that any stick will serve to beat the 
unfortunate Fleay. At the same time I observe that where Herford 
happens to agree with Fleay’s conclusions he does not hesitate to 
adopt them without specific acknowledgement (e.g. i. 343). 

The Alchemist. Again there is trouble over the date. Jonson 
gives the year as 1610, and the performance must have taken place 
before July or after November. The earlier alternative is unlikely, 
as it would bring the piece too near its predecessor. But the more 
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precise dating of composition or intended performance depends on 
the equation of actual and dramatic time, and on the determination 
of rather obscure data in the play itself. Herford accepts from 
Fleay and Hathaway, on which appears to me inconclusive grounds, 
a supposed date of action which is actually later than the entry of 
the play in the Stationers’ Register. This seems unreasonable, 
especially as the data are admittedly inconsistent. Performance 
before an audience of Lovewits just returned to town affords a very 
pretty theme for editorial embroidery, and is probably, in fact, 
what occurred. But it is unlikely to have been in contemplation 
when the play was first put on the stocks, presumably in the spring 
of 1610; while the experiences of the previous autumn were quite 
sufficient to have suggested the setting of the plot. ‘To suppose that 
the dates of the action, so far as ascertainable, must of necessity 
be referred to the autumn of 1610 is uncritical, and leads to the 
difficulty already mentioned. Dame Pliant, born some three years 
after ’88, would be at the most nineteen in 1609 just as well as in 
1610. If we are to take Ananias’s dates seriously, and he reckons 
from March (which I rather doubt), we arrive at a day late in 
October or early in November, about a month after the entry of the 
play for publication. In that case we must, I think, suppose the 
action laid in 1609. If he reckons from January, a date about the 
end of August would probably indicate the time of composition, but 
could have no relation to any anticipated performance. 

I rather doubt whether the records of France in the fifteenth 
century would bear out the assertion that ‘“‘ The Protestant refor- 
mation . . . turned the belief in witchcraft . . . from a sporadic 
disease into a national epidemic”, but I cannot pretend to any 
profound knowledge of daemonology. Nor is my knowledge of 
modern chemistry sufficient to say whether “ gold has actually been 
made in the laboratory from another metal ” (though the statement is 
not new to me), but if so transmutation is obviously not “ an im- 
possible problem ”’, however little we may yet have it under control. 
And I do not believe that it is true to say that “‘ The zest of scientific 
curiosity is rarely untouched by the greed of gain.” 

Bartholomew Fair. A word may be said as to the printing and 
publication of this piece and its two fellows of “The second Volume”, 
that is the collection of 1631. It is misleading to assert that any 
of these plays were “ published in 1631.” ‘They were printed that 
year and a few copies may have been circulated (particularly perhaps 
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of The Devil is an Asse) but there was no public issue till after Jonson’s 
death. Then, in 1640, the three plays were put forth as the first 
instalment of the “remains” of the poet. The first leaf (Ar, 
conjugate with A6) of Bartholomew Fair, preceding the title, was 
originally blank; but in 1640 the sheet was passed through the 
press a second time, and a general title to “‘ The second Volume ” 
printed on the recto of Ar. On that title the three plays are given 
in the order: “1 Bartholomew Fayre. 2 The Staple of Newes. 
3 The Divell is an Asse.” And this is the order in which they are 
usually bound. It is not chronological, for the dates on the separate 
titles are respectively 1614, 1625, and 1616. Nor is it, as the 
editors assert, that of printing, for the signatures of the first and third 
are continuous. The reason for the order is unknown, but there 
is nothing to suggest that it was due to Jonson. That the plays, 
though printed in 1631, were not published till 1640 is further proved 
by the interesting licence for The Devil communicated in The Times 
Literary Supplement for 28 July 1921. 

Having announced that Jonson’s protest in the Induction “ must 
be held decisive against the attempt to identify any person of the 
drama with originals in Jonson’s milieu”, Herford finds himself 
constrained to minimise the significance of the identifications dis- 
cussed in the appendix. It is a pity that by a magisterial pronounce- 
ment of this sort he should have curbed the free exercise of his 
critical judgement. The points in dispute, if not of first rate import- 
ance, are of very considerable interest. We have Selden’s authority 
for the statement that Lantern Leatherhead, the puppet showman, 
stands for Inigo Jones. But, says Herford, “ the satire conveyed 
through Lantern Leatherhead was partly directed against the vain 
disputatious divines, and therefore (if at all) only incidentally 
against Inigo.” This, I submit, is arguing round the point. The 
question against whom the satire of the puppet show is mainly 
directed is irrelevant to the question of identification. The other 
point is of a different nature and rests on inference. Roughly it 
is that Sir John Davies in one of his epigrams describes Littlewit, 
and in another epigram describes Daniel, and he calls them both by 
the same name—Dacus. Well, he might apply the name to different 
individuals. But Herford has himself supplied a curious con- 
firmation. Jonson, namely, replying in Hymenaei to criticisms by 
Daniel, uses of him the phrase “little, or . . . noe braine at all”. 
The evidence then cannot be altogether dismissed. Unless we are 
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to suppose in the one case that Selden, in spite of his excellent 
opportunities for knowing, was here misinformed, and in the other 
that coincidence has played a truly impish trick, there is no avoiding 
the conclusion that Bartholomew Fair is by no means free from 
personalities. And this conclusion can only be reconciled with 
Jonson’s denial by pressing a distinction between portraiture and 
adumbration beyond all reasonable limits. 

The Staple of News. Uerford admits that in writing this play 
Jonson imitated or borrowed from The London Prodigal, but he 
declines to entertain De Winter’s suggestion that the poet had a 
hand in the earlier piece. This question, however, can hardly be 
adequately discussed without bringing in evidence other matters 
which are here passed over in silence. The Fair Maid of the Inn 
is another and closely contemporary newsmongering play (licensed 
22 January 1625/6), which has points of contact with The Staple. 
It has been suggested that after Fletcher’s death in August 1625 
the piece was finished by Jonson. Ward doubted this; Fleay 
assigned him the lion’s share; De Winter is convinced that his 
was the main hand in the comic portions. Again, Crawford has 
drawn attention to curious resemblances between The Staple and 
The Bloody Brother, and argued that Jonson had a finger in that 
piece too. The question suggests itself whether Jonson was not 
here reclaiming fragments of his own work previously contributed 
in collaboration. I do not know that the evidence is very strong, 
but it deserves consideration in connection with The Prodigal, 
and might perhaps have been allowed an appendix as well as the 
problem of The New Inn and Love’s Pilgrimage. 

The New Inn. Jonson’s plays tend to inordinate length, still 
one would hardly have supposed it necessary to insist that this 
piece as originally published was comprised in “a single octavo 
volume’! Perhaps, however, what Herford intended to write 
was “ a separate ” volume—separate that is from the folio collection 
of the same date. ‘The play is said to have been acted on 19 January 
1629, “on the assumption, probably correct, that” the date of 
licence was also “the date of the first performance.” I do not 
know whether there is any special reason unrevealed for this belief, 
but on general grounds it seems to me extraordinarily improbable. 
What sane manager would wait till the very day of performance 
for the sanction of the censor ? 

There is no doubt of the authenticity and originality of Jonson’s 
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gibe at Brome, but in the absence of bibliographical data the note 
on the subject (ii. 191) is not intelligible. Again, Herford is pro- 
bably right in dismissing the suggestion of a revision of The New Inn 
by Jonson, but in place of Tennant’s straightforward sentence he has 
evolved one (ii. 200) out of which I have failed to extract a meaning. 

The Sad Shepherd. 1 take a personal interest in this play, 
and am glad to find myself in all but complete agreement with 
Herford’s admirable Introduction. The only divergence is on the 
old question whether The May Lord was dramatic. I cannot, 
and never have been able to, see any reason to suppose it, but since 
I have never found any one to agree with me, I can only imagine 
that I have a blind spot somewhere. “In his first storie Alkin 
commeth in mending his broken pipe.” ‘This appears to me to 
imply a series of narratives or eclogues, and it is hardly a conclusive 
answer that a particular speech of Alken’s is incidentally called a 
“storie” in The Sad Shepherd. And surely Herford’s further 
argument is a little surprising: “‘ Nor is it easy to suppose that 
the identification of the persons does not point to some kind of 
performance.” Such identifications are as much part of the pastoral 
tradition in the eclogue and romance as in the drama. 

Mortimer his Fall. If the unfinished Sad Shepherd and the 
apocryphal additions to The Spanish Tragedy were to be honoured 
with Introductions—as they well deserved—the claims of Mortimer 
might have been considered. It is true that the extant fragment 
is small and is to some extent discussed in connection with Sejanus. 
But the outline of the argument is preserved, and it would have been 
interesting to have Herford’s view of how Jonson proposed to apply 
to an English subject the methods, not indeed of classical drama, 
but of his own classical histories. Speculation as to the fragmentary 
state of the text is also legitimate. 

Masques and Entertainments. A striving after the picturesque 
may sometimes be misleading. “It is May morning, and the 
master of the Ocean and his beauteous Oriana themselves go a-maying 
dike the rest.” It is a shock, on turning to the text, to find that these 
are not characters in the entertainment at all, but only the names 
under which James and Anne were greeted at Highgate in a song ! 
Hymenaei is wrongly dated 1605 in the sidenote. The folio date 
for The Golden Age Restored, “1615”, raises difficulties which 
provoke an impatient note: “ the authority of the Folio, passed 
through the press by Jonson himself, is here decisive” of the 
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chronological order. Obviously it is nothing of the sort, for Jonson 
may have had (as I believe) reasons for modifying that order. I do 
not wish to question the assertion that Jonson himself superintended 
the printing of the folio, though it has been freely questioned by 
some, but I may express a hope that in a subsequent volume the 
editors will give us adequate reasons for their confident belief, and 
will satisfactorily explain the points that appear inconsistent with 
it. In criticising Mercury Vindicated, Herford shows some philo- 
logical weakness when he complains of the “ exasperating rhyme ” 
laughter: daughter. In Jonson’s day either word could be pro- 
nounced either way: it is a mere historical accident that the rime 
should exasperate a modern reader. What are the “ stories of 
Nature” in The Vision of Delight? Or does Herford mean 
“stores”? Is it certain that the “ audacious statement” that 
James called for a repetition of Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue is 
Jonson’s and not his editor’s? or that the Honour of Wales was 
intended to replace the original antimasque at the beginning, rather 
than to be appended at the end, of the former piece? The note 
speaks of “ these additions ” and they would form an appropriate 
conclusion, but I do not know whether such a structure would be 
technically admissible. There is considerable confusion in the 
folio of 1640-1 over the dating of the masques both at the beginning 
and end of the series. For the most part, indeed, the actual dates 
of performance can be ascertained, and in these cases Herford has 
taken no notice of the errors here, though they will need discussion 
later. He does, however, deal with the date of Pan’s Anniversary, 
concluding, with most critics, that “‘ 1625 ” must be wrong, though 
this is not quite so certain as he seems to think. 

The Poems. The only suggestion I have to make is that the 
editors should reconsider the question of the four poems in Under- 
woods (xxxviii—xli) that they ascribe to Donne. They will probably 
arrive at the same conclusion as before, but there is one point of 
evidence that they do not appear to have taken into account. This 
is the position in which the four “ elegies ” stand. They immediately 
precede a poem, the importance of which as a clue to Jonson’s 
attitude as a poet of love is emphasised by the editors themselves, 
and which begins : 

Let me be what I am, as Virgil cold 
As Horace fat ; or as Anacreon old; 


No Poets verses yet did ever move, 
Whose Readers did not thinke he was in love, 
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It is as though Jonson were saying: You thought I could not feel 
the sentiments of love ; perhaps I can’t, but, you see, I can pretend 
them as well as another! Ifthe poems that precede are not Jonson’s, 
but were foisted in by his editor from copies surviving among his 
papers, I venture to think that he was guided by some imp of 
mischief to insert them just at this point among Jonson’s genuine 
compositions. 

By the way, the present editors’ numbering of the poems of 
Underwoods differs from that of Gifford-Cunningham, while in the 
original there is no numbering at all. Since it must be several 
years before their own text appears, I think they might have helped 
readers by fuller references. 

I hope that when they crown their labours with Jonson’s 
ungathered verse they will print it under the title of The Jungle. 

The Grammar. Simpson, who writes this Introduction, com- 
plains that the chapter on the Apostrophus is full of printers’ errors : 
where a vowel should be “ cast away ” the printer retains it, as in 
“ye’ utter” and “thou’ art”. But was not this Jonson’s 
custom, at any rate where syncope was awkward ? Would he have 
written “y’utter”? He has “ body’ as” and “O’ your” in 
Sejanus. 

Most of the criticism in the foregoing pages has been directed 
at Dr. Herford. He is ostensibly responsible for the bulk of the 
present volumes. But going through what I have written I notice 
how many of the statements questioned are found in footnotes, and 
it occurs to me to wonder whether these may not in some cases have 
been added by Mr. Simpson. It matters little; the back of either 
is broad enough to bear the burden of all, and more than all, the 
faults likely to be found in their fascinating, if sometimes provo- 
cative, pages. 


















RANDOLPH’S EPITHALAMIUM TO GEORGE 
GORING 


By G. C. Moore SMITH 


THE longest, but by no means the best, of those poems of Randolph 
which have never been included in his collected works, is his 
Epithalamium on the marriage of George Goring, eldest son of Sir 
George Goring (from 1628 Baron Goring of Hurstpierpoint and 
from 1644 Earl of Norwich) with Lady Lettice Boyle, daughter of the 
first Earl of Cork, on July 25, 1629.* According to Aubrey, Ran- 
dolph’s father had in early life been steward to Sir George Goring in 
Sussex. The younger Goring was probably at Trinity when 
Randolph joined the college in April 1624. As “ fil. nob.” he 
received the degree of M.A. in 1626. No college is specified in the 
record ; but it is certain that he was at Trinity, as in the Trinity 
play, Loiola, by John Hacket, acted in 162%, the female part, 
Nebbia, was taken by “ Mr. Goring ” t (the prefix denotes a fellow- 
commoner). He was then barely fifteen years of age. ‘Three years 
younger than Randolph, the latter celebrates him in a tone of mingled 
familiarity and deference. 

The poet’s prognostications were not to be fulfilled. The 
marriage proved childless, and Goring’s extravagance caused his 
wife great unhappiness. He is, however, remembered in history 
as a soldier. As Governor of Portsmouth in 1642, he declared for 
the King, and after being taken prisoner by Fairfax in 1643 and 
exchanged in 1644, commanded the left wing of the Royalist army at 
Marston Moor, and took part in the second battle of Newbury in the 
same year. When the King’s cause was lost, he entered the Spanish 
service, but died in destitution at Madrid in »657 (see D.N.B.). 

The text of Randolph’s poem, which follows, is based on two 


* Lord Cork’s diary, printed by Grosart in the Lismore Papers, has some entries 
relating to the marriage, but curiously the Earl does not mention his daughter’s 
wedding on the day on which it took place. 

+ See my College Plays (1923), p. 82. 
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manuscripts, one belonging to Trinity College, Dublin, contained 
in a volume, chiefly of printed pamphlets, Press A. 7.6; the other 
contained in a manuscript volume belonging to Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, marked I. 3. 16.* 

The Dublin MS., to which my attention was called by Professor 
R. H. Case of Liverpool University, was originally far the better of 
the two, but it has so suffered from the ravages of time that a great 
number of lines are only partially legible.t Dr. Grosart printed the 
poem from this text in Englische Studien, XXVI. (1899), and claimed 
that it was in Randolph’s autograph. He used a very incorrect 
transcript and filled the lacunz with conjectures of his own, most of 
them naturally somewhat wide of the mark. He had previously 
allowed Professor Case to print about 25 lines in the Introduction 
to his anthology, English Epithalmies (1896). Dr. J. J. Parry, who 
edited Randolph’s Poems and Amyntas (1917), seems not to have 
known of either publication. In the view of Dr. W. W. Greg, who 
has compared the handwriting of this Dublin MS. with Randolph’s 
signature, the MS is probably not autograph, but a copy of the 
poem procured from a professional scribe for presentation to Goring. 

Meanwhile the Emmanuel MS., whose existence was not known 
to Grosart, though originally inferior at many points, enables one 
in most cases to fill up the lacunz of the Dublin MS. without recourse 
to conjecture. The insertions in square brackets are therefore, 
unless it is otherwise stated, the readings of the Emmanuel MS. 
Unfortunately it lacks one couplet in the middle of the poem (which 
evidently dropped out owing to an homoioteleuton which confused 
the scribe), and the whole of the last 24 lines. In the case of these 
lines, therefore, in which the Emmanuel MS. fails us, we have still 
to resort to conjectural restoration. The Emmanuel MS., lacking 
Randolph’s final signature, is headed with his initials, “ 'T. R.” 

Randolph’s poem, written at the age of 24, shows a certain 
immaturity both of art and of feeling. It appears to have been 
hastily written as a matter of duty. In its warmth of colouring, it 
follows the convention of Epithalamia of the period, and has few 
lines with any individual note. There is, however, a certain vividness 
and reality in the couplet : 


And no embrace so much doth take 
As when her arm for fear doth shake. 





* The Master, Dr. P. Giles, kindly allowed me to copy the poem at the Lodge. 
+ A most careful transcript was sent me from Dublin. 
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Still, the poem has a personal interest in its picture of the young 
Cambridge scholar, not yet drawn into the vortex of passion, and so 
has an analogy with his Complaint against Cupid that he had never 
made him in love. 


For here I live in Cambridge air, 
Where, sooth to say, there’s few be fair : 
All that I see are now and then 

The sunburnt faces of the fen : 

How dare I then presume to tell 

What beauties in the Court do dwell ? 


We are reminded of that other brilliant son of Cambridge, 
Rupert Brooke, of whom it was also decreed : 


Ostendent terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
Esse sinent. 


IN AUSPICATISSIMAS NUPTIAS NOBILISSIMI JUUENIS GEORGII 
GORINGE 


When I my serious thoughts had sett 
To finde out some darke Quodlibet 

Or the abstruser sence to see 

Of a too subtle Quidditie 

I cannot tell nor how, nor when 
Noethinge but Loue drops from my pen 
While beatinge of my br[ainJes I ly 
The 3 first Principles [to descrye] 
Cupid commaunds mee [easy * bee] 
Heele Matter finde [enough for mJee 
Or if for Forme I [rather seeke] 

Heele shew’t mfe in a ladyJes cheeke 
But if Priuation mus[t be reade] 

Heele tell’t mee of a M[ayden-heade] 
Say, say my Muse what [this m]ay [be]Je 
I haue noe Mistresse y[et ¢ buJt [th]ee 
What does my quill soe [str]angely moue ? 
Am I (and knowe not on’t) in Loue ? 
When I would tell how Mars doth fight 
In stead of him I Venus write 

And when I study to sett downe 

His angry looke and awfull frowne 

In Buskin verse my quill the while 

I know not how drops out a smile. 

And while I thinke my labour showes 
A true account of wounds and blowes 
My Muse their computation misses 
And on the sudden numbers kisses 
When when did Cupid strike my heart 
ffor I remember not his dart 

I cannot tell nor guesse nor proue 
Whomie tis nor when nor where I loue 





* I have supplied “easy.” A gap is left in Emmanuel MS. 
+ ‘Yet.’ Emmanuel MS. has “ greate.” 
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I finde my thoughts and Soule att rest 
Noe griefes nor feare wthin my brest 

I am not Melancholy growne 

Nor doe I use to walke [a]lone 

I drop noe teares I sigh [no more] 

Then I was wont to doe [before] 

I dreame not of distill[inge names] 

Into fantastique Anagr[ames] 

Nor dare I mould my [braines to bringe] 
Some new found posy flor a ringe] 
Loue’s a disease soe [strange to mee] 

I ken not what his [s]y*[mtomes bee] 
Say Louers y* have tri[de & know]e 

Say can I loue and yet doe soe ? 

Noe, Noe the fountayne head I kn[owe] t+ 
Whence all these thoughts of Loue [dole flowe 
Fame told mee late in ioyfull [new]es 
Goringe the Master of my Muse 
Goringe a beauteous Nymph sha[ll wjedd 
A Nymph that’s worthy of his 

How faire shee is I cannot say 

(O could I, I might clayme the bay) 

ffor heere I live in Cambridge ayre 
Where sooth to say there’s few bee fayre 
All that I see are now and then 

The Sun-burnt faces of the fen 

How dare I then presume to tell 

what beutyes in the Court doe dwell 

But when I know my Goringes eye 

How elegant itt is to spye 

The very Mole in Venus face 

Whither itt blemish bee or grace ? 

With what a iudgement hee can tell 
What eye, what cheeke, what lip doth well 
Then dare I guesse how fayre shee is 
Whome hee hath chosen to bee his 

Even such as was the Cypri[an] Q[ueene] 
When as shee first was risinge [seene] 
From Neptunes froth, when wit[h desire] 
Shee sett the very seas on fire 

Fayrer then when on Ida pla[in] 

Shee did the golden apple gain 

As beauteous as the Easterne [bride] 
When shee getts up from Ty[thon’s side] 
To whome if shee must yiel[d at all] 

It is because her cheeke’s more pale 
Which quickly too sheele make as red 

By blushinge from her Georges Bed. 


To THE BRIDEGROOME 


To Bed, to Bed, a Summers night 

Will seeme too narrowe for delight 
And should the Sun your Dallyance see 
Tethys perchance might ieaJous bee 
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* Tail of a y or ag. 


t+ This and the preceding line written in margin. 
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Embrace thy Bride, you are too blame 
To spare her for her maydelike shame 
What though shee cold and modest ly 
And for meere bashfullnesse deny 

That which in her wee title can 

Virtue, were folly in the man 

Though they consent as well as wee 
Mayds the first night must rauishd bee 
And noe embrace soe much doth take 

As when her arme for feare doth shake 
Whose modest tremblinge play[n dJoth showe 
Shee would and yett she woul[d not] t[oo] 
As when she kisses Cold and th[en] 

For shame turnes backe her [head agen] 
Such Innocence more take[s the hearte] 
Then any other Cupids dar[t] 

Your Ancestours sweet G[eorge doe saye] 
You haue a debt to them [to paye] 

They haue your worthy hous[e & name] 
With Honours and increase [of fame] 
Nobly continued hithertoo 

ffarr bee itt all should dye in yo[u.] 

Urge this unto your Bryde for shee 

Is held as lyable as thee 

And (if Truth may bee boldly [sa]yd) 
Must bee arrested ere’t bee paid. 

Then ten monthes hence I hope that wee 
Another pretty George shall see 

And (by the Muses sacred springe 

His birth shall bee the next I singe. 


To THE BRIDE 


Feare not sweete Mayde your Loue to meete 
There lurkes noe snake betweene the sheete 
It is from poysenous thinges as free 

As Lemnos can or Ireland bee. 

This Maydenhead doe not beleiue 

To bee soe rare as fooles conceyue 

It Noethinge is, or att the most 

Tis Nothinge till itt hath beene lost 
Such beuty was ordaynd for Man 

Lett Nunns liue Virgins if they ca[n] 
Virginitie (to censure i[t)] 

Is onely for a Cloyster [fit] 

And yett wee see some ho[wso ’ere] 

Will make a shift to [louse it there] 

Nor is itt as fond gir[les complaine] 

A thinge once lost ne[’re got againe] 

For euery Child to hfer that’s wed] 

Is but a second Mayden[head] 

If Eue the first yt er[e was wed] * 

Had beene soe shye of M[ayde]nh[ead] * 
Adam of Children must [not] boast 

Or must another rib haue [loste] 








* The insertions are here conjectural, as the couplet is missing in the Emmanuel 
MS., its loss being no doubt due to the homoioteleuton. 
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Nor creditt them y‘ in deceite 

Tell you yt Childbed pangs are great 
ffor if twere done w™ such adoe 

Would shee yt has one Child haue two ? 
Noe Noe they know the sweetes of Loue 
And enuy you y* are to proue 

And as your Nurses use to doe 

(Who doth not now their cunninge know ?) 
To make their babes att home to stay 
Tell um of bugbeares in the way 

Soe they doe this to make the mayde 
That knowes not yett what tis, afrayde. 
When Adam first tooke Eue by’th hand 
Was not Increase y® next comaund. 
Marriage this honour hath obtaynd 

It was in Paradice ordaynd 

And since Man was of ioyes bereft 

Noe other Paradice is left 

Why feare you to your bed to [go] 
Because a Man lyes the[re] you [kno]w ? 
Are you afrayd to [lye alo]ne * 

ffor hee and you [are now but o]ne.f 


Now ffairest Lady pardjon mee 

My M[u]s[e sweet George must tur]ne to thee 
Shee now t[o bed hath] brought the Bride 
And layd hfer] by her sweetehearts side 
And there I leaue [her], for alasse 

Where could I in a [bett]Jer place 

Faine would I yet more leasure borrowe 
To singe the Ladyes blush to morrowe 
But since my skill so slender is 

Better not singe then singe amisse 

And Worthy Goringe pardon mee 

That rudely chant thy Bride and thee 

To pay noe seruice Troth I would not 
And what I wishd to doe I could not 
Conceyue my powre below my will 

And thinke my-Conscience more then skill 
But one day yet when hee or shee 
Whether itt Sonne or Daughter bee 

That first is borne, to Church shall goe 
As you now and your Lady doe 

Ile teach my Muse on such a stringe 
Their Nuptiall Carrolls loud to singe 


That [Phoebus quire] repeat my Art 
And He [himse]lfe shall beare a part 


Your humble Seruant 


Tuomas RANDOLPH. 











* The letter after “‘ to” may be either 5 or /. 
+t The Emmanuel MS. ends here: so later insertions are conjectural. 








NOTES ON THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
PUNCTUATION OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


By HILARY JENKINSON 


THis study is something of a by-product both for the Palzographer 
and for the Student of Literature: and as the sources for it are 
scattered and generally obscure it is not perhaps surprising that it 
has rather escaped attention. At the same time it has under certain 
circumstances a considerable importance, and there are indications 
that it may not much longer be neglected. It seems therefore worth 
while to put together some considerations which may influence 
further work. 

On the literary side the subject has been admirably treated by 
Mr. Percy Simpson,* in a small book and some parts of an article, 
based mainly on the study of poetic and, specially, dramatic literature. 
Mr. Simpson’s chief conclusion may be summarised in the state- 
ment that punctuation here is “‘ elocutionary and rhetorical ” rather 
than logical: in other words, when a playwright of the period 
punctuates he is endeavouring to direct the enunciation of his 
words by the actor. This conclusion, which Mr. Simpson fortifies 
by numerous quotations and by citations from Heywood, Ben 
Jonson and Mulcaster, has to be qualified (perhaps a little more 
than appears from the statement of the case) by reflections on 
the difficulty of disentangling, in the matter of punctuation, the 
contributions of the Printer from those of the Author: even in 
our own day the number of well-educated persons who allow, 
or expect, the Printer to take a part, large or small, in the 
punctuation of their writings is very great; as any one who has 
edited the publications of a learned society is painfully aware. One 


* Shakespearian Punctuation (Clarendon Press, 1911), and The Bibliographical 
Study of Shakespeare in Oxford Bibliographical Society Proceedings and Papers, 


vol. i. (1923). I have also to acknowledge my indebtedness to a correspondence 
with the Author. 
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might even, I think, suppose that the principal contemporary 
authority on the subject (the hints on punctuation by Aldus *) 
would be, directly or indirectly, as well known in the printing- 
house as in the Author’s study. 

The analysis of Prose Literature of the sixteenth century from 
the point of view of punctuation still awaits the labour of a student 
with a great deal of time at his disposal. One is a little doubtful 
how far Mr. Simpson’s conclusion will work here without some 
verbal modification. Did a writer of Essays or History think always 
of his work being read aloud ? 

Turning to the evidence from Archive Sources (that is from 
business documents of all kinds, public and private) we find our- 
selves in a field entirely uninvestigated; a field very rich, but 
whose riches are widely scattered and difficult to discern. One 
thing, however, is plain—that here the sixteenth century is very 
much the heir of the fifteenth ; and we must therefore go back to 
medieval practice. 

Summarising very briefly we may say that the medieval Archive 
writer had reasonably good facilities. He had the full stop to 
indicate a definite break in the sense, and occasionally used this 
doubled ; and he had, in addition, the final flourish (varying 
in design according to his own taste) to mark the end of a para- 
graph or of a document: he had what we may call the comma 
(varying from a curved line, something like the modern symbol, 
through a number of gradations up to the short, straight, thin, 
more or less diagonal line—the typical virgula) to mark a pause 
in the sense and, particularly, to separate two words which, gram- 
matically, might be read together: he had the sign resembling a 
reversed semicolon for the emphasised pause: he had, and used 
with some frequency, a curious stop consisting of punctum and 
virgula placed side by side; he might even use two of each for a 
single punctuation : he had the horizontal dash: and he had two 
distinct paragraph marks, which survive in the P and @ of modern 
printing. 

Unfortunately, by the fifteenth century the Archive writer’s 
practice had become extremely lax. One cause of this was no doubt 
confusion ¢ due to the liberal use of full stops for purposes of 


* Manutius, Aldus, Interpungendi Ratio, occurring at p.'791 of his Orthographia 
Ratio (Venice, 1566). 

Cp., e.g., the Pipe Roll of 1295 recently published by the my! Record 

ct. 1925. 


Society, and some remarks in a notice of this in English Historical Review, 
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abbreviation and with numerals: but what probably contributed 
more to it than any confusion as to the usage of a particular symbol 
was the mental attitude of the Archive writer, due to the fact 
that the bulk of the documents he prepared were (a) cast in 
certain stereotyped forms and (b) intended for the eye, and the 
information, not of any outside person but only of himself and his 
colleagues and successors in office. The bad habits resulting from 
this last were naturally extended to those occasions when he was, 
as a matter of fact, writing for the information of outside parties ; 
and punctuation in Archives became at best casual, knowing no rule 
and treating all symbols as practically interchangeable; not in- 
frequently so slight as to be negligible ; and, at worst, plentiful but 
purely decorative. Moreover, the worst punctuation often went 
with the best writings :* and the use of capitals was even more 
capricious than the punctuation. 

Such, in Archives, was the inheritance of the sixteenth century 
from the fifteenth ; one not lightly to be set aside. We may say, 
at the outset, that its effects are felt through a large part of the 
sixteenth century. On the other hand it has to be remembered 
that the end of the fifteenth century and the years immediately 
following saw a great and rapid growth in Archives and in every- 
thing belonging to them—for example the special Set Hands in 
which many of them were written: in particular it saw the intro- 
duction and speedy popularisation of a new method in Archives, 
that of the informal letter from one man to another, written in 
English. The State Papers, pre-eminent users of this, begin with 
Henry VIII. and grow rapidly in volume under his successors : 
in these we have the Executive, over a large extent of public business, 
no longer sending a formal Writ of instruction, or of demand for 
information, no longer receiving a formal Return by way of reply: 
the transaction is represented by a précis or copy in an Entry Book 
on the one hand, an original letter on the other; both of a quite 
modern and un-formal type. 

This approximation of the forms of Government documents to 
those in use in the everyday life of a large number of private people 
could not fail to have also a marked effect on what I have called the 
mental attitude of the Archive-maker. He was influenced besides 


* See for example the very well-written Chertsey Cartulary of the fifteenth 
century in the Public Record Office ; and the Surrey Record Society’s edition of 
this, p. ix. 
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by the development of printed books and by the importations, now 
common, of styles in writing from abroad; in particular the Italic. 
Accordingly we find figuring in his practice, so soon as the State 
Paper or letter-writing period begins, all the stops given us by Aldus 
—comma, semicolon, colon, full-stop and note of interrogation ; 
all used with some appearance, at least, of reason ; and in particular 
we find quite early a method of punctuation which is a strong sign 
of the growth of sensible usage—the enclosure of the interjected 
sentence or phrase in round brackets.* We may also expect to 
find from time to time examples not of careless but of experimental 
punctuation : such was the case of a writer t who had two kinds 
of note of interrogation—one in the ordinary form and one with 
a comma replacing the usual point, for use in the middle of a 
sentence. 

We must observe and emphasise the fact that the Archives 
whose activities in punctuation we have just described are all new 
classes : the student must not expect to find in the old ones (which 
remain still in existence) a similar development or even, necessarily, 
any development at all. In these convention is very strong ; strong 
enough to exclude in many cases the use of the vernacular, the use 
of the new writings and the use of the new punctuation: and this 
not only in public { but in private § administration throughout the 
country. Summarising the whole position we may say that the 
student who wishes to use Archives for their evidence as to a literary 
practice like punctuation has to balance delicately, in every case, 
the strength of old convention on the one hand and of new tendency 
on the other; making special allowance for convention in the 
case of certain old and stereotyped lines of Record where it 
remained, down to the nineteenth century in some cases, solidly 
intrenched. || 

One is left wondering whether any common phrase can be 
found to cover the sixteenth-century attitude towards punctuation 


* An example has been noted in Exchequer, Augmentation Office, Particulars 
for Grants, 33, temp. Henry VIII. 

+ An example recently noted in the State Papers. 

} For example the Commonwealth banished Latin and the special set hand 
from Legal Records ; the Restoration brought both back. Convention was, of 
course, always allied with vested interest. 

§ For example, Court Rolls. Down to the present day many legal documents 
are written without punctuation. 

_ | For example the Records of the Exchequer of Receipt were still being written 
in Latin when they were abolished in 1826. 
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as a whole: the attitude, that is, of the Archive writer, the Prose 
writer, the Dramatist and the Poet: for clearly Mr. Simpson’s 
conclusion, though admirably descriptive in some cases, will not do 
in all. The solution lies, I think, in a consideration of the attitude 
not merely to punctuation but to every side of writing activity. 

Elsewhere * I have suggested that the chief cause of error and 
misconception in the matter of Autographs is a tendency in modern 
students to attribute to the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries a moral attitude in this matter which really belongs only 
to a later period. Thus, for a modern copyist to write the signature 
of another man, without any indication that it is not by the signatory’s 
own hand, is a thing definitely wrong, against the canons: the 
sixteenth century, and the periods before and after it, had no such 
canon. Similarly, we have now a right and a wrong in the matter 
of spelling: here there is no morality, strictly speaking, involved ; 
but there is a definite idea of objective correctness and incorrectness, 
with Dictionaries and other authorities to support it: whereas in 
the fifteenth century, and often in the sixteenth, the scribe might 
spell his own name, or anything, in three different ways in the 
same document without its appearing odd either to himself or to 
any one else. And this is the point of view which must be kept 
in mind by any modern student examining the punctuation of the 
period we have named. Mr. Simpson, contrasting the punctua- 
tion he finds in Elizabethan drama with modern practice, calls 
the latter “ logical ” : I should prefer to call it “‘ general standard ” 
or “ accepted ” punctuation. What we have to examine is a period 
in which there is practically no general standard of punctuation (at 
most the idea of such a thing is beginning to shape itself vaguely 
in men’s minds) and in which individuals may or may not have 
standards of their own. If they have, these standards will be set 
by the exigencies of their individual cases, the dramatist desiring 
to make himself clear to his interpreter, the letter-writer acting 
upon a half-conscious generalisation as to the average intelligence 
of letter-readers, the conveyancer in general not troubling about 
the matter at all or deliberately evading responsibility by using no 
punctuation. 

A curious illustration of this state of things—where the idea that 
punctuation should have a meaning is not uncommon, but no one 
has settled definitely what the meaning is to be—is furnished by the 


* History, July 1923, p. 98. 
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well-known love-letter in Udall’s Roister Doister,* the quotation of 
which by Wilson in the third edition of his Rule of Reason (1553) 
was the means of identifying the Author of the play. Roister Doister, 
it may be recalled, has employed a scrivener to write a letter to 
Mistress Custance, but sends her a copy made by himself; with 
disastrous results. The lady enters, annoyed, and hands the letter 
to Merygreeke, Roister Doister’s follower : 


** Holde, reade it if ye can. 
And see what letter it is to winne a woman.” 


Merygreeke then reads it aloud, beginning 


“* Sweete Mistresse where as I loue you nothing at all, 
Regarding your substance and richesse chiefe of all, 
For your personage, beautie, demeanour and wit, 

I commende me vnto you neuer a whit. 
Sorie to heare report of your good welfare.” 


And so on, for over thirty lines. The scrivener, being presently 
found and accused, claims that the letter as he wrote it was perfectly 
good : 


“* But in reading and pointyng there was made some faulte : ” 


and proves it by reading his original version with the pauses in the 
right places. 

Two points to be noticed are, first, that the joke (even at this 
length) was apparently a good one, at any rate for a schoolmaster’s 
audience and (presumably) schoolboy actors, and second, that the 
scrivener mentions pointyng as well as mis-reading as a possible 
source of mistakes: it would appear from the quotation made 
above that the lady had already read the letter to herself (7.e. she had 
actually been deceived by the punctuation) in spite of a line below 
in which Merygreeke offers to tell her that the mistakes were all 
due to him (and his reading of it aloud). Next it is noteworthy that 
Wilson, quoting the two versions of the letter as examples of 
ambiguity, while, of course, he punctuates so as to give the two 
different senses, yet does so in a way quite distinct from that of the 
original as we have it printed: it is possible that he was quoting 
from another edition, or a manuscript copy, but that merely transfers 


* Act 111, Scenes iv and v. I am indebted to Dr. A. W. Reed (whose article 
on Udall appeared in July 1925 in this Review) for calling my attention to this 
evidence : and to the Provost of Eton for most kindly checking the punctuation 
in the unique copy of the first known edition of the play. 
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the responsibility for alteration from him to some one else. Finally 
we may remark that hardly any of the modern editors has thought 
it worth while to copy the original punctuation any more than 
Wilson, or his copyist, did ; and that they all differ also from each 
other! The whole furnishes an excellent illustration not only of 
the fluid state of punctuation in the sixteenth century but also of 
the limitations of logical punctuation and of modern scholarship. 

If it is permissible to venture in conclusion upon a recommen- 
dation, one would like to see more recognition of the value, as 
evidences in this matter, of Archives: that is to say of all kinds of 
original letters (they should not be copies), public and private, 
upon all kinds of matters; and, with certain precautions dictated 
by a knowledge of Archive conditions, of other classes of documents. 
But if such evidence is to be accumulated to any valuable extent 
it is very important that all documents which are printed (no 
matter in what interest) should be transcribed with a very strict 
attention to accuracy ; and here there are two difficulties : the first 
is that many editors honestly believe themselves to be much more 
accurate in transcribing English documents (a difficult task because 
of the approximation of these to our own practice) than they really 
are ; the second is that there remains still a large number of editors 
who are barely converted to the retention of Elizabethan spelling 
and not at all to that of the original capitalisation and punctuation. 
A very learned scholar and user of documents said to the present 
writer, not long ago, “‘ Of course after 1500 you do not need to worry 
about spelling or capitals or punctuation.” He himself would 
modernize all three; and his work, for a number of students, 
would be valueless. 
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THE NAMES OF THE HEROINES OF ELIZA- 
BETHAN SONNET-SEQUENCES 


By Janet G. Scott 
Stella 


In medieval Latin hymns, the Virgin is called “ maris stella.” 
During the Renaissance, the name occurs in Neo-Latin poetry. Du 
Bellay, in a poem entitled “ De amoribus poetarum,” gives a very 
complete list of all the famous erotic poets and their mistresses 
beginning with Catullus and ending with the Pléiade. From this 
poem it is evident that Du Bellay, who is representative of humanist 
opinion, regarded Stella as having been rendered illustrious by 
Pontano. The name is found later ina poem by Douza the Elder, 
Wm. Camden’s friend : “‘ Ad Stellam et Philastrum amantes.” It 
begins : ‘ 

Stella deliciz tui Philastri, 

Stellz deliciz tue Philaster. 
The Italian Petrarchists, also, were in the habit of calling their 
mistresses their ‘“‘ guiding star,” for sonnets with metaphors from 
the sea, ships and tempests became very common in imitation of one 
or two of Petrarch’s. 

Sidney, therefore, had ample precedent for the use of the name. 
Nevertheless, there might be no literary reminiscence in it, had it 
not been probable that the English poet knew Pontano’s work. The 
tone of Sidney’s sequence is entirely different from that of Pontano’s 
sensuous poetry, but the source of Astrophel and Stella xvii. is 
Pontano’s De Stella, beginning Exhausit pharetram Veneris puer. 
The name Stella, then, may have been suggested to Sidney by his 
reading. He would be confirmed in his choice by the opportunities 
such a name afforded him of paying compliments to his mistress. 


Parthenophe 


The source of this name has been dealt with by Sir Sidney 
Lee in the Introduction to Elizabethan Sonnets, and he attributes 
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it to Barnes’ reading of Angeriano. As it does not appear that 
the English poet owes anything else to Angeriano, it is perhaps 
more accurate to say that the name reflects Barnes’ reading of 
Latin verse in general.* 


Delia 


Lee and Maiberger say that Daniel is indebted for this title to 
Maurice Scéve’s Delie. There is, however, no more resemblance 
between Scéve and Daniel than between any two disciples of the same 
master. 

Delia, the Greek AnAia, is a name of Artemis or Diana, and is 
derived from Delos, her birthplace. Another name for Artemis 
was Cynthia from Mt. Cynthus, in Delos. 

Now, in the first surreptitious issue of Daniel’s sonnets, the name 
Delia is nowhere to be found. Instead, in sonnet xiii., the lady is 
called Cynthia. 

Sonneteers were fond of giving their mistresses the various 
appellations of Diana. Chariteo’s mistress is Luna, Scéve’s Delie, 
one of Desportes’ Diane, and they chose such names because Diana, 
as a virgin goddess, cold and cruel, possessed many of the attributes 
of the conventional Petrarchan mistress, and because such a name 
provided them with matter for comparisons. 

It is apparent, then, that the utmost we can say about Daniel’s 
debt to Scéve is that the English poet may have heard of Scéve’s 
title. From his use of Cynthia, we should rather be inclined to 
think that he was working on parallel lines to Scéve, and was not 
necessarily indebted to him. 


Phillis 


This name is supposed to be derived from Vauquelin de la 
Fresnaie, whose Idillies et Pastoralles are said by Lee to have been 
published in 1560. This edition is quite unknown in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris, and is not mentioned by any of the French 
critics or historians. In the Introduction to the earliest edition 
(1605) in the Bib. Nat., Vauquelin laments that his poems were not 
revised and published earlier. Speaking of them, he says, “la 


* Naples is called “‘ Dulcis Parthenope ” in Georg. iv. 564. The Neo-Latinists 
use it frequently. 
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pluspart sont composees il y a longtemps,” and he goes on to explain 
that 


Le public ou i’estois attaché, tous les troubles de ce Royaume avenus 
de mon Age, et le soin de mon menage m’empescherent de les revoir et 
de les faire imprimer alors que leur langage et leur stile eust esté, peut 
estre, receu comme celuy de beaucoup, qui firent voir leurs ouvrages au 
mesme temps. 


I would therefore suggest that Lee is mistaken, since Lodge’s 
Philis was published in 1593. 

The name Phillis or Phyllis (the beloved), or in its other 
form Phillida or Phyllida, the Greek accusative, is found used 
in two ways: (1) As the name of the daughter of the king of 
Thrace, whose story is told by Ovid; and (2) as the name of a 
humble maiden, a shepherdess or slave, as we find it in Virgil’s 
Eclogues or Horace’s Odes. Ovid’s story is repeated during the 
Middle Ages,* but it is the pastoral use which here concerns us. 
It occurs in medieval and Renaissance Latin pastoral poetry, and 
thence passes into the vernaculars. It is employed in England 
in sixteenth-century pastoral before Lodge. In 1587 Abraham 
Fraunce ¢ published a translation in English verse of Watson’s 
Latin version of Tasso’s Aminta. ‘Tasso’s heroine was called 
Silvia, but the English poets altered her name to Phillis. Lodge 
himself gives us a hint that he had read the Amyntas in the 
Induction to his sonnet-sequence. He asks his patron, the Countess 
of Shrewsbury, to accept these “ little loves,”’ and continues : 

And though the fore-bred brothers they have had, 
(Who in theyr Swan-like songes Amintas wept) 
For all their sweet-thought sighes had fortune bad, 
And twice obscur’d in Cinthias circle slept : 
Yet these (I hope) under your kind aspect, 
(Most worthy lady) shall escape neglect. 
Lodge’s title was, therefore, suggested by the earlier poems of Watson 
and Fraunce. 


Idea 


Lee and Maiberger both state that this name was “ directly 
borrowed” from L’Idée by Claude de Pontoux. Greg suggests 


_ * In the Roman de la Rose, and the imitations of it. By Gower and Chaucer, 
in England. 

t Compare Windscheid: Die englische Hirtendichtung von 1579-1625. 
Fraunce’s title is: The lamentations of Amyntas for the death of Phillis . . . etc. 
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that it may be the feminine of Idzus, a shepherd on Mt. Ida, but 
adds that in sixteenth-century poetry “idea” frequently bore the 
meaning of “ideal.” It is true that Drayton began by writing 
pastoral poetry, but the use of Jdea in the sense of “ prototype ” 
had become so common in love-poetry, owing to the study of 
Platonism, that Drayton was probably influenced by this vogue. 
Drayton’s sonnets, on the whole, are not indebted to Platonism, but 
he was thinking of Platonic doctrines when, speaking of the “ love 
divine ”’ he bore his mistress, he said 


Whose pure Idea never tongue exprest : 
I feele, you know, the heavens can tell the rest. 


As for Claude de Pontoux, there is a very slender possibility that 
Drayton may have heard of his sequence, but there is no more 
resemblance between Drayton and de Pontoux, than between any 
two Petrarchists chosen at random, and it is much more probable 
that both poets selected the name for similar reasons, and that 
Drayton was not acquainted with the work of the French poet. 
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GEORGE GASCOIGNE 


By GENEVIEVE AMBROSE 


Mr. B. M. Warp, in his article on “‘ George Gascoigne and his 
Circle,” appearing in the January (1926) issue, has anticipated me in 
the publication of certain documents which, during two and one- 
half years’ search, I have discovered independently and without 
the knowledge that any other research was being done on The Life 
and Works of George Gascoigne.” * 

The specific findings mentioned or summarised in Mr. Ward’s 
article, which I too have found in the course of my searches, are : 

(1) The will of Sir John Gascoigne,t which, according to 
Mr. Ward, contains the refutation of Whetstone’s statement in his 
Remembrance, that George Gascoigne was disinherited by his 
father. 

(2) The will of Dame Margaret Gascoigne,[ from which 
Mr. Ward concludes that she died in March, 1575/6. § 

(3) The inquisition post mortem of Sir John Gascoigne, || from 


* The title of a thesis, which later will be printed at least in part, to be sub- 
mitted by the writer to the Examining Board of Oxford University, in part 
fulfilment of the requirements for a B.Litt. degree. 

+ P.C.C. 12, Babington, Somerset House, London. 

1 P.C.C. Carew 4, tid. 

§ Her will was proved, according to abstract attached thereto, on March 10, 
1575, the same day on which “‘ Sentence diffinitive . . . was promulgated in a 
suit between George Gascoigne . . . and John Conyers, executor of the will of 
Dame Margaret Gascoigne, Co. Bedford, deceased,”’ pronouncing for the validity 
of the will and “‘ for the sanity of the said deceased,”’ as well as condemning George 
in the expenses incurred. Accordingly it would seem that Dame Margaret died 
at some time between April 16, 1574, when the will was made, and March 10, 1575. 
But a burial certificate B. M. Lansdowne MS. 899, fol. 138), mentioned in Hunter’s 
Chorus Vatum (B.M. Addit. MS. 24,487), states that she “‘ dep(ar)ted out of this 
life at Cardington in Bedfor(d)sh . . . on Tewsday the xvii day of Octob., 
A.D. 1575,” and that her corpse was enterred at Thorpehall, in the parish — 
of Whitcerke, on ‘“‘ Tuesday the vit» of Decemb. then next ensuing.’ 
chief mourner at her funeral was Jane, sister of William Lord St. John, “and wife 
of John Gascoigne, younger brother of George. 

|| P.R.O. Chan. Inq. p.m. Ser. II. vol. 151 (3), supplemented by W. & L. 
Ing. p.m. vol. 11 (139). 
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which Mr. Ward deduces the birth-date of George, as “ shortly 
before April, 1542.” * 

Although it may seem, from the contents of Sir John Gascoigne’s 
will and inquisition post mortem, that his son, George, was not 
legally disinherited by him, this cannot be proved definitely until 
the contents of the following documents,t bearing on the subject, 
have been examined :— 

Patent Roll, 4 Eliz., Pt. 10, mem. 3 (56), May 12, 1562, con- 
cerning license to alienate for John Gascoigne, knt., and the Earl 
of Bedford and others ; Feet of Fines, Bedford, 6~7 Eliz., June 17, 
1564, between the Earl of Bedford and George Conyers, knt., and 
John Gascoigne, knt., George his son, and Edward Gilbert, con- 
cerning a quit-claim of certain property by the latter to the former, 
for a certain sum of money; Close Roll, g Eliz., November 12, 
1567, Pt. 13, consisting of a pair of indentures between Sir John 
Gascoigne, George, his son, and Thomas Colbye.{ Also the 
following recognizances and indentures in the Close Rolls, have 
important bearing on the disinheritance theory: 9 Eliz., Pt. 3, 





* By exact calculation, according to the statement in the Inquisition, that 
George was 26 years “‘ and more ” (a), on April 4, 1568, when his father died, his 
birth must have occurred on some date between April 5, 1541, and April 4, 1542. 
It could not have been so early, therefore, as January 28, 1541, but may have been 
January 28, 1542 (0). 

(a) Judging from other inquisitions p.m. of the period, the phrase “ and 
more ”’ may be construed as an uncertain knowledge of the escheators 
regarding the exact number of days and months in excess of the years 
of the heir’s age. 

(6) The date January 28, 1542, could not have been deduced, however, from the 
passage cited by Mr. Ward in a footnote, for 5545 years after 4004 B.C. 
(which date he assumes apparently as the beginning of man’s life on 
earth), brings us to A.D. 1541. It may be a bit forced to assume that 
the correct date of Adam’s and Eve’s creation was 4004 B.C., since there 
have been at least 140 different opinions regarding the length of time 
from the beginning of the world to the birth of Jesus Christ. 

+ These papers, preserved in the Public Records Office, I believe have not 
been discovered heretofore. A few of them I have not yet studied sufficiently 
to assert that George was disinherited, either explicitly or implicitly. From a 
cursory examination, however, it would seem that some such action was taken by 
Sir John before his death. The whole “ disinheritance theory ” is so complicated 
a matter that it cannot be entered into here. It is hoped that within a short time 
I may be able to publish the evidence on both sides, with the consequent deduction 
of what must have occurred. 

t These three documents, together with “An Act of Parliament dated 
February 4, 27 Hen. VIII., for transferring uses into possession ; indenture tri- 

rtite between Sir J. Gascoigne and George, Thos. Colbye, and Robt. Binge and 
enry Gilbert, dated February 20, 10 Eliz. (1568); Indenture between Sir J. 
Gascoigne and George, and Robt. Binge and Henry Gilbert, dated February 26, 
1568,” are referred to in the Inq. p.m. of Sir John Gascoigne and are indespensable 
to a correct interpretation of that instrument. 
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Recognisance of George Gascoigne to John Windre ; Pt. 5, Same to 
Rawlins ; Pt. 18, Same to Robert Drurie; Pt. 29, Indenture of 
Peter Stanley and others to John Gascoigne and others; Pt. 30, 
Recognisance of George Gascoigne to Will. Pelham; ro Eliz., 
Pt. 1, Recognisance of same to Tristram Deacher ; Pt. 3, Same to 
Edward Russell ; Pt. 11, Same to Richard Ratcliffe ; Pt. 16, Same to 
George Speke, May 10, 1568. There are also other relevant 
recognisances of George Gascoigne in Close Rolls, 11 and 12 Eliz.* 

Certain suits brought in the High Court of Chancery also bear 
direct relation to George’s alleged disinheritance. They are as 
follows : P.R.O. Chan. Pro. Eliz., G. 12/5, fohn Gascoigne v. Roth- 
man, November 19, 1588 ; G. 6/24, June 17, 1589, Same v. Sidleye 
and others ; M. 14/54, Mansell v. Gascoigne, May 30, 1592, and 
June 16, 1592; G. 4/14, fohn Gascoigne v. Bussye, June 15, 1594 ; 
G. 4/10, Same v. Fletewood, January 14, 1597 (answer only) ; 
also Chancery Decree Roll 144 (15), Gascoigne v. Francklyn and 
others, June 6, 1603. 

In addition to these documents bearing on the “ disinheritance 
theory,” which were not mentioned by Mr. Ward, and which 
probably have never been consulted before, are the following papers, 
which I believe have not been found by an investigator of George 
Gascoigne’s life: P.R.O. Chan. Ing. p.m. Ser. II. vol. 52 (10), 
Robert Scargill, father of Margaret Scargill, who was married to 
Sir John Gascoigne at the time the inquisition was taken, October 10, 
23 Henry VIII. (1531). (She must have been 28 years of age 
when George, her eldest son, was born, according to her age at 
the death of her father.) Abstract of the will of Jane, Lady Scargill 
(preserved at York), January 5, 1546, wife of Sir Robert, and grand- 
mother of George Gascoigne ; P.R.O. Chan. Pro. Ser. II. 76/62, 
complaint brought by Sir John Gascoigne v. Sir Edward Bray, 
because plaintiff had not received his portion of the reward due him 
as one of the three “‘ almners,”’ at the coronation ceremonies of 
Queen Elizabeth, November 17, 1558, when his son George had 
served in his place. This is an interesting suit, for the ceremony 
over which the dispute arose was probably George’s first glimpse of 
court life, when he was about sixteen years of age. He describes 
his impressions of the event in one of the poems included in 

* A few of these Close Roll documents are now in the process of being 
transcribed for me by Miss Salisbury, to whom I am grateful for assistance in 


transcribing and translating many illegible papers as well as for helpful suggestions 
which she has come across in the course of the work. 
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Gascoigne’s Memories, written upon the occasion of his return to 
Gray’s Inn. The particular poem, consisting of seven sonnets, was 
composed in response to a theme suggested by Alexander Nevile : 
Sat cito, si sat bene ; P.R.O. Chan. Pro. Ser. II. 71/73, Sir F. Gas- 
coigne and Margaret, his wife, v. Mary Lady Tunstall, concerning 
bequests left by Jane, Lady Scargill, to her daughters, Dame 
Margaret Gascoigne and Mary Lady Tunstall, dated October 13, 
1562; P.R.O. Chan. Pro. Ser. II. 72/62, a minor suit brought by 
Sir 7. Gascoigne v. Nicholas Luke, regarding financial matters ; and 
P.R.O. Admon. Act. Book, 1572-80, fol. 158, and 1592-8, fol. 206, 
consisting respectively of commissions directed to John Campion, 
of Woodford, Co. Essex, December 2, 1578, and to John Gascoigne, 
natural brother of George, May 7, 1597, to administer the estate of 
George Gascoigne, the second commission revoking the first. 

(4) Will of William Breton,* concerning which Mr. Ward 
points out two important points, z.e. the identification of John Bacon 
as the father of Elizabeth Breton, and Wm. Breton’s proviso in the 
event of his widow’s remarriage.t 


* P.C.C. 51 Welles. 

t+ These two points can.ot have any connection with his next statement, 
“ that she did marry again we know, first Edward Boyes, and secondly George 
Gascoigne,” and his further assertion that “ the effect of this clause in (his) will, 
is to be found in the lawsuits over her legacies that followed.” Breton’s proviso 
in the event of Elizabeth’s remarriage, concerns only the custody of the bequests 
left to his children and all property left to Elizabeth is without condition, for the 
term of her natural life. There seems to be no evidence that she married Boyes, 
if this is supposed to be found in P.R.O. Chan. Pro. Eliz. Ser. II. 71/71 or 78/55. 
The first of these is a complaint brought by ‘“‘ George Gascoigne esquyer and 
Elysabethe hys wife, late the wyfe of Wyllyam Brytten deceased,” in which 
apparently Boyes had come into possession, perhaps illegally, of certain documents 
regarding Breton’s bequests to his children, as well as other deeds and papers 
regarding Elizabeth, by means of which he had caused the arrest of James Bacon 
(into whose custody Breton’s bequests to his children were placed if Elizabeth 
married again), and was trying, possibly, to cause the separation of Gascoigne and 
his wife. Such a proceeding was not uncommon at that time. (Cf. Chan. Pro. 
Ser. II. 77/62, which is a suit of Sir John Gascoigne v. Thomas Sale, who, he 
claimed, came into possession of certain charters, etc., concerning lands in Stapleton, 
Yorks., belonging to Sir John, by means of which papers he disturbed Sir John’s 
tenants.) The second lawsuit over her legacies, a complaint brought by George 
Gascoigne against Edward Boyes, mentions “ certen iniuries offered and done 
by the said Defendante to youre said Oratoure and Elizabeth his wife.” One 
clause in this document refers to ‘‘ so much howsehold stufe and goodes as were 
the goodes of the said Elizabeth before mariage with the said Boies or youre said 
Oratoure,” and might be construed as a confirmation of her marriage at some 
time to Boyes, but, on the other hand, it may refer as easily to an alleged marriage 
between the two, which Boyes probably claimed in his “ accion upone the said 
obligacion of V¢ li. before the Quenes Highnes benche,” against James Bacon. 

It seems more likely that Boyes was the “‘ old lover ” of Elizabeth, when she 
was the wife of Breton (cf. A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres, Bodleian, Wood 
329, pp. 308-9, “ the Deuises of sundrie Gentlemen”’). All of the poems in The 
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(5) Inquisition post morten of William Breton,* in which 
Mr. Ward points out the birth-date of Richard Breton. His con- 
clusion is incorrect, however, for the Inquisition was taken October 27 
(9 Eliz.), which must have been 1567, according to the sequence of 
years following her coronation on November 17, 1558... . If 
Richard was sixteen years eleven months and two days old when 
the Inquisition was taken, the date of his birth was November 25, 
1550. 

This Inquisition is also of interest because it states that Elizabeth 
was then the wife of George Gascoigne.t 

(6) Patent Roll, February 17, 11 Eliz., is not among the papers 
I had found before Mr. Ward’s article appeared, nor have I seen the 
will of James Bacon (P.C.C. 28 Peter). My efforts to trace the will 
or inquisition post mortem of John Bacon, father of Elizabeth, have 
so far been unsuccessful. 

Another P.R.O. document { has come to light, proving the 


Deuises seem to have been written by Gascoigne, and are chiefly autobiographical. 
For instance, the following heading to a riddle might easily solve the relation of 
Boyes, Gascoigne, and Breton to Elizabeth : ‘‘ The same author chau(n)ced to be 
at a supper in hir co(m)pany, where were also hir brother, hir husband and an old 
louer of hirs by whom she had bin long suspected. Nowe although there wanted 
no delicate viands to content them, yit their chief repast was by entreglancing of 
lookes. For G. G. being stoong with hot affection, could none otherwise relieve 
his passion but by gazing. And the Dame of a courteous enclinatio(n) deigned 
(now and then) to requite the same with glancing at him. Hir old louer occupied 
his eyes, with watching : and hir brother perceyuing all this could not absteyne 
from winking, wherby he might put his sister in reme(m)bra(n)ce, least she should 
too much forget herself. But most of all hir husband beholding the first, and being 
euill pleased with the second, scarce contented with the third, and misconstruing 
the fourth, was constreyned to play the fifth part in froward frowninge. This 
royal banquet thus passed ouer, G. G. knowing that after supper they should pass 
the tyme in , Propounding of Riddles ha. contryued all this concept in a 
Riddle. . . .” In all later editions “‘ the author ” is substituted for “ G. G.” 

° P.R.O. Chan. Inq. p.m. Ser. II. vol. 146 (80). 

+ The marriage must have occurred on November 23, 1559, 1560, or 1561, 
for the following reasons: According to the published early register of Christ 
Church, Newgate Street, London (cf. Harleian Society Pub’ns., Register Section, 
1895), the marriage of “‘ George Gasconye and Elizabeth Brytayne ”’ is entered under 
date of November 23, 1562. The original parish register, preserved in the Vicar’s 
vestry of the church, has the year-date of the marriage 1558, which apparently 
has been altered by a later hand, to read four years later, as are all the marriages 
from the year 1538 to 1587. Since Wm. Breton died January 12, 1559, 
November 23, 1558, is an untenable date. The marriage, therefore, must have 
been celebrated in November of the year of his death, or one of the two subsequent 
years. It could not have occurred in November, 1562, inasmuch as on October 7, 
1562, suit was brought by George and his wife Elizabeth against Boyes. If, 
between the date of Breton’s death and the suit mentioned, Elizabeth was married 
to Boyes, the duration of the union must have been very short. 

t Chan. Inq. p.m. Ser. II. vol. 747 (142), Inquiry into the death of George 
Gascoigne. 
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existence of a contemporary George Gascoigne, with whom the poet 
is frequently confused. This is George Gascoigne of the Middle 
Temple, Northamptonshire and Gloucester, whose death occurred 
shortly before November 7, 1620.* 

A Catalogue of English Ambassadors in Foreign Countries + 
records G. Gascoigne as ambassador to the Netherlands in 1576. 
The fact that the poet was there during the late months of that 
year is proved by two letters from Gascoigne to the Lord Treasurer,} 
dated respectively September 15 and October 7, 1576. 

(7) The letter from G. le Gascoigne to Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Keeper of the Great Seal, dated January 1, 1577, which is quoted 
by Mr. Ward, is contained in the Townshend collection, preserved 
at Raynham Hall, County of Norfolk. § 


* Cf. Middle Temple Records, ed. Charles H. Hopwood, 1904. 

+ Vol. 1, B.M. Addit. MS. 20,765. 

~ B.M. Birch MS. 4104; also State Papers of Elizabeth’s Reign, 1575-7, 
Foreign Series, Letters and Papers before 1600, preserved in P.R.O., State Depart- 
ment, Nos. 915 and 951. 
§ Included in Hist. MSS. Commission’s Report of this collection, vol. xi. 4 (19). 


























THE DEATH OF GEORGE GASCOIGNE 
By B. M. Warp 


THERE are two contradictory statements concerning the death of 
George Gascoigne. George Whetstone, who was Gascoigne’s 
friend and had served with him in Holland from 1572-1574, tells 
us quite definitely that he died at Stamford in Lincolnshire on 
October 7, 1577.* This testimony seems quite irrefutable. 

On the other hand, the industrious Anthony Wood, Gascoigne’s 
first serious biographer, states in his Athene Oxonienses that Gas- 
coigne “* made his last exit, or yielded to nature in his middle age, 
at his house in Walthamstowe before mentioned, in October or 
November 1578, and was buried, as I suppose, in the church 
there.” + 

From this it is evident that Anthony Wood knew nothing of 
Whetstone’s Remembrance ; and secondly, that he must surely 
have been in possession of some information which enabled him to 
give so definite a date and place for Gascoigne’s death. Unfor- 
tunately, he has not given us his authority. 

Quite by chance I stumbled across a remarkable confirmation 
of Anthony Wood’s statement. I was working in Somerset House 
when I discovered the following administration under date De- 
cember 1578 : 


“ Georgius Gascoyne. Secundo Decembris emanavit comissio Johi 
Campion de Woodford in Com Essex yeoman ad administrand bona 
jura et credita Georgii Gascoyne nuper de Walthamstowe in Com 
Essex predict generosi habentis etc. de bene etc. rite jurat.” 


[in right margin] 
“London. Blasii. Jnii ext iiii* ” 
[in left margin] 
“ revocate sunt he littere et de novo 
concesse 2 Ascen : 1597.” } 
* A Remembrance of the Well-employed Life and Godly End of George Gascoigne 


(Ent. Sta. Reg. Nov. 11, 1577). t 
t Ath. O., i. 438. {t P. C. C. Admon. Act Book, 1576-1580, folio 158. 
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Here perhaps we have the origin of Anthony Wood’s statement, V 
though in that case we must suppose the record to have been amplified 
by a certain amount of guesswork. There seems in the administra- 
tion to be nothing which actually contradicts what is said by Whet- M 
stone, and I see little reason for doubting that this George 
Gascoigne was identical with the poet, though it is certainly possible 
that he may not have been. 

There are one or two remarks I should like to make on Miss 
Ambrose’s interesting article about George Gascoigne. It was, of 
course, inevitable that a certain amount of overlapping should have 
taken place, as neither of us was aware that anybody else was also 
engaged on Gascoigne research; but many of Miss Ambrose’s 
discoveries are new to me. I should just like to touch on one or 
two points that arise :— 

(2) Miss Ambrose is quite right about the birth-date of Richard 
Breton being 1550 and not 1551. Unless one consults a table of 
regnal years—which I regret to say I did not—it is very easy to make 0 
a slip. 

(6) With regard to my suggestion that January 28, 1542, may 





have been the date of his birth, Miss Ambrose says: “‘ The date, . 
January 28, 1542, could not have been deduced, however, from the H 
passage cited by Mr. Ward in a footnote, for 5545 years after E 
4004 B.C... . brings us to A.D. 1541.” Miss Ambrose would si 
appear to have forgotten that in Old Style the year began on M 
March 25th ; in other words, “ a.pD. 1541 ” (Old Style) lies between ¢ 
March 25, 1541, and March 24, 1542 (New Style). ‘This period in- in 
cludes the date January 28, 1541-2, which I have suggested as a . 
possible date for the poet’s birth. bi 
; As to whether 4004 years before Christ is a legitimate date to w 
: suppose Gascoigne was thinking of, [amnotsosure. MissAmbrose | 4 





says that there have been at least 140 different opinions as to the 

4; length of this period, and my reference books are not to hand at the 
moment.* 

(c) Miss Ambrose asserts, quite correctly, that P.R.O. Chan. 

Proc. Eliz. Series II. 71/71 and 78/75 do not prove that Elizabeth 
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married Edward Boyes between the death of her first husband, | b 
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{* At least one such system of computation seems to have been well known to the as 
Elizabethans. It is given in the Genevan Bibles, where it is attributed to Luther, of 
and is used by Holinshed in dating the beginning of the later reigns. According | ac 
to this, Christ was born in the year of the world 3967, and 5545 would have been / O 
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William Breton, and her marriage to Gascoigne. The evidence 
which indicates, to my mind conclusively, that she did marry Boyes 
is given in my reprint of A Hundreth Sundrie Flowers (Etchells and 
Macdonald, 1926). Briefly, the authorities are : 

(i) Machyn, who says in his diary under date September 30, 
1562, that a “ fray ” occurred in Red Cross Street between 
“‘ Master Gaskyn ” and “‘ Master Boysse ” who did “ both 
marry one woman.” William Breton in his Will, it will 
be remembered, left his “‘ capital mansion in Red Cross 
Street ” to Elizabeth. 

(ii) Sir Nicholas Bacon, who, in his capacity of Lord Keeper, 
issued an order on October 1, 1562, the day after the fray, 
forbidding both George Gascoigne and Edward Boyes 
from visiting Elizabeth until it should be adjudged whose 
wife she was.* 


* The following is an extract from P.R.O. Chan. Proc. Eliz. Series II. 78/75. 


“1562? To the right honourable Sir Nicuo.as Bacon, Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal. 

Humbly complaining showeth unto your honourable Lordship your daily 
Orator George Gascoigne of Willington in the county of Bedford, Esq. that 
whereas the first day of October last passed one order was made and given by your 
Honour between your said Orator, plaint, and one Edward Boies, defendant, for 
certain injuries offered and done by the said defendant to the said Orator and 
Elizabeth his wife, and amongst other things in the same order contained and 
specified, it was then ordered and decreed that the matter should be tried before 
the feast of All Saints then next ensuing by Mr Dr Weston with the assistance of 
Mr Dr Lew and Mr Dr Yale, and that both the parties and the said Elizabeth 
should stand unto their sentence and judgement without any further appeal. And 
that in the mean season the possession of the house in London, with certain goods 
in the order expressed, should remain with the said Elizabeth. And that if by the 
means or delay of the said now plaintiff or of the said Elizabeth or for want of 
bringing in there pronts (proofs ?) the said matter in law should not be decided 
before the feast of All Saints, as is aforesaid, then the possession of the said house, 
with the said goods should be restored to the said Boies. And it was further 
ordered with like assent that so much household stuff and goods as were the goods 
of the said Elizabeth before marriage with the said Boies or your said Orator 
remaining in the said house or any other place as should by the Master of the Rolls, 
Mr Recorder of London and Dr Yale be thought meet and necessary to be 
assigned unto the said Elizabeth should be delivered unté her upon good and 
sufficient surety that the said goods should be truly answered and redelivered 
unto him whose wife she should be adjudged by order of law upon the said appeal 
depending in the Arches, and that the said stuff and goods should rem: in the 
hands and custody of indifferent men, such as the said Master of the Rolls, Mr 
Recorder and Mr Yale should assign until such time as the matter and controversy 
between the said parties and the said Elizabeth should be tried and determined upon 
the said appeal depending and limit to be determined before the feast of All Saints 
as is aforesaid. And that thereupon the same goods together with the possession 
of the said house, should be delivered unto whom she, the said Elizabeth, should be 
adjudged wife. And in the mean season it was ordered that neither your said 
Orator nor the said Boies should have access or at any time repair to the said 
Elizabeth, nor she to any of them, as by the said order more plainly and at large 
doth and may appear. . . .” 
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This marriage to Boyes must have taken place before her father’s 
(John Bacon) death in April 1559, that is within four months of 
William Breton’s death ; because John Bacon mentions in his Will, 
“* Mr. Boyes my son-in-law.” 

(d) Finally, Miss Ambrose says : “ All the poems in The Devises 
(of Sundrie Gentlemen) seem to have been written by Gascoigne.” 
I cannot go into details here ; but I have discussed at some length, 
in my introduction to the reprint referred to above, this question of 
authorship. The evidence is, in my opinion, overwhelmingly in 
favour of both The Adventures of Master F. I. and the Devises of 
Sundrie Gentlemen not having been written by Gascoigne. 
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EDITORS AT WORK AND PLAY 
A GLIMPSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By W. W. GREG 


THE modern student, sensible of the advantages he enjoys in the 
way of great public libraries and the resources of photography, and 
also at times perhaps a little impatient with the solemnity of his 
eighteenth-century predecessors, may feel at once sympathy and 
relief when he stumbles on evidence of the difficulties those doughty 
pioneers encountered and the way in which they sometimes unbent. 
But if they met with obstacles in the paths of research and grappled 
with them, they also had opportunities and used them not injudi- 
ciously. ‘To the book buyer to-day a couple of guineas hardly seems 
an extravagant price even for one of the less uncommon originals, 
and the possibility of oneself building up a library of early editions 
must have compensated to no small degree for the difficulties 
encountered when one had to go outside it. Yes, envy may well 
mingle with sympathy, just as fellow-feeling may with irritation, 
when we think of our foreruriners of a hundred and fifty years ago. 

A few scraps of evidence of the kind I mean are here collected. 

There is, among Malone’s books in the Bodleian, in the volume 
now numbered 152, a copy of the old play called The Taming of a 
Shrew printed in 1607, and in another volume, numbered 34, copies 
both of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 1609, and The Rape of Lucrece, 1594. 
All three books are mentioned in a letter which Malone wrote to 
Lord Charlemont on 5 April 1779. Malone had been collecting 
early quartos for his lordship and writes to break gently to him the 
news that he will require a draft for twenty guineas to cover the 
purchase of 120 plays.* 


There is hardly an old play of any rarity now to be got under four or 
five shillings—and some they even ask half a guinea for. I paid, a few days 


* Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report 12, Appendix, Part X.: Charle- 
mont Manuscripts, vol. i. 1745-83, p. 342. ’ 
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ago, two guineas for the old “‘ Taming of the Shrew,” (not Shakspeare’s) 
and Mr. Capel was so miserable about it, that he wrote three letters to the 
bookseller that sold it, requesting to let him have a sight of it, a circum- 
stance which, you know, adds a great value to these sort of things. | 
really now begin to consider it as a very useful and necessary piece of 
furniture, and wonder how I did without it so long. Shakespeare’s 
sonnets, printed in 160g—and the first edition of his “‘ Rape of Lucrece,” 
cost me lately two guineas—and I thought myself . . . very lucky in 
meeting with them. 


Further details can be supplied from “ Malone 152” itself. 
I have to thank Mr. Strickland Gibson for helping me over one or 
two passages where the writing is somewhat indistinct. On the back 
of the title of the Shrew, Malone has made the following 
memorandum : 


Bought from M' Wagstaffe bookseller in Feb’ 1779, at the exorbitant 
price of Two Guineas. 

This is the only copy that I have seen, except that in the possession 
of Mr" Steevens ; and perhaps these are the only two now extant. M' 
Capel for 30 years searched for one in vain. 


This play was exhibited in or before 1594, for on the Stationers’ 
Books is the following Entry : 


May 2. 1594. 


Peter Shorte.] A pleasaunt conceipted hystorie called the Taming of a 
Shrowe. 


E. M. 


It may be recalled that in the course of the same year, 1779, 
J. Nichols, in the first volume of his Six Old Plays, reprinted the 
Shrew from the edition of 1607, and doubtless from Steevens’s copy, 
since it appears to have been he who prepared the collection for press. 
Steevens’s copy passed to Kemble and so into the Devonshire 
collection, and is now in the Huntington Library, California. There 
is said to be one other copy of this edition extant. 

Subsequently Malone entered on another leaf the note : 


An earlier edition of this play was discovered in the Duke of Bridge- 
waters Library in 1802, printed in 1596; and another was purchased at 
a sale by the Duke of Roxburgh about the same time. I have collated 
this copy with the ed®. of 1596, and marked the variations. 


E Malone. 


The Bridgewater copy of 1596 is also now in the Huntington Library, 
and the Roxburgh copy is in the King’s Library at the British 
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Museum. Of the first edition, 1594, only the Devonshire- 
Huntington copy appears to have survived: it came from Heber’s 
library and fetched £97 at his sale in 1834. 

Further inserted in the volume is the following letter, endorsed 
in Malone’s hand “ To M* Wagstaffe ”’ : 


Sir, 

Could M' Malone be prevail’d upon to accept of two or even 
three 4°. Shakespeares, of elder date than his “‘ Shrew ”’, in exchange for 
that one? I have duplicates by me, and he shall take his choice, if he 
will honour me with a call. If that must not be, a sight of it would be 
an obligation to him in granting, and to you, sir, in procuring it for 

Your humble servant, 
Brick Court. E. Capell. 
N°. 5. Mar. 21". 


1779 
To this Malone has appended the note : 


I lent this play to M* Capell in consequence of this note, and he has 
given an Analysis of it in his notes on Shakespeare. 


Edmond Malone. 


But this is to anticipate. The next document to put in is one 
marked by Mr. Falconer Madan “ found in 1883”, and now like- 
wise inserted in the volume. It runs: 


M* Malone presents his Complements to M* Capell. He has this 
moment received a Letter from Wagstaff the bookseller, inclosing a note 
to him from M* Capell relative to the old Taming of the Shrew. Mr’. M. 
will not dispose of the play on any account, as he considers it a very great 
curiosity, and believes it to be one of the scarcest pieces extant. But if 
M’ Capell wishes to peruse it, and will be so good as to favour Mr Malone 
with the loan of Romeus and Fuletta by Arth’. Brooke, which he wishes 
much to see, the Old Shrew shall wait upon him for a few days, and shall 
be delivered to the messenger who brings the other. Mr M. will take 
the greatest care of the poem, and hopes Mr Capell will be equally careful 
of the play. 

Queen Anne Street, East. 
Saturday. 


Lastly comes a note pasted on the back of Capell’s to Wagstaffe, 
running : 


If M* Malone will have the goodness to put his ‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew” of 1607. under cover, and deliver it to the bearer, it shall be 
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return’d to his servant next saturday (for so long M* Capell hopes he shall 
be indulg’d) in the very state ’twas receiv’d, with great thanks and respects, 
in exchange for what comes under cover to him—the ‘“‘ Romeus and 
Julietta ” of 1562. 


Brick Court. 
Mar. 27". 1779. 


It only remains to add that the books thus lent duly returned 
to their respective owners, for we have seen that the Shrew is still 
among Malone’s books at Oxford, while the Romeus and Fuliet of 
1562, wanting indeed the first three leaves, is still among Capell’s 
books at Trinity College, Cambridge, where it is classed X. 4. 3. 
Capell also possessed the second edition of 1587. 

The other scrap I have here to present is reproduced in the plate 
that accompanies these notes. It tells its own tale, and Malone has 
explained the occasion of it. It may be recalled that Steevens was 
not only an admirer and collector of engravings, notably Hogarth’s, 
but himself an able draughtsman and an amateur etcher. It was no 
doubt natural that Gifford’s “‘ Puck of Commentators ” should turn 
his pencil as well as his pen to a satiric purpose. Caricatures of his, 
connected with the Chatterton controversy, appeared in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1782. Steevens fell foul of Capell in 1773, but 
it was not till 1790 that he quarrelled with Malone. We may recall, 
in connection with Shakespeare’s Sonnets, Steevens’s view that 
“the strongest act of parliament that could be framed would fail 
to compel readers into their service.” 
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REVIVALS OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC WORKS, 
1919-1925 


By Haroitp CHILD 


Tue list that follows aims at being a brief and easily consulted record 
of the revivals of English dramatic works from 1919 to 1925. It is 
certainly incomplete ; and the compiler will be grateful to readers 
of the Review of English Studies who may be so good as to send him 
information or hints about revivals not mentioned here, especially 
those outside London and those in colleges and schools. The 
knowledge thus gained would be included in future lists, in which 
he hopes to work back to the beginning of this century, and forward 
to the time of going to press. 

To some few items of the list has been added a brief note of 
revivals that took place outside the limits of time which he has 
arbitrarily fixed for this first list. It need not be pointed out that 
these notes are not intended for theatrical histories of the plays. 

No attempt has been made to record every revival of every play 
in the First Folio of Shakespeare. These are more numerous than is 
commonly believed, although it is true that the West End theatres 
of London do not provide many of them. To the “ Old Vic” is 
due the honour of having produced every play in the First Folio : 
and no one who has seen Shakespearian plays there needs to be 
assured that quantity is not the only good feature in this theatre’s 
presentation of all Shakespeare for all the people. Since June 1923, 
when it gave The Comedy of Errors for its first production, the society 
called the Fellowship of Players has given many good performances 
of Shakespeare on Sunday evenings in West End theatres. The 
Everyman Theatre at Hampstead has given Shakespeare now and 
then. Since 1919 the Norwich Players—at the Old Music House 
till 1921, and since then at the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich—- 
have acted, under Mr. Nugent Monck’s direction, more than twenty 
of Shakespeare’s plays. ‘The Maddermarket Theatre, an Elizabethan 
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playhouse in form, aims at presenting every play in the stage-method 
for which it was written; in January 1924, for instance, it gave 
Antony and Cleopatra in Elizabethan costume. The New 
Shakespeare Company, directed by Mr. W. Bridges-Adams, now 
provides the plays in the Memorial Theatre, Stratford-upon-Avon, 
for the spring and summer Shakespeare Festivals; and, with a 
growing repertory, occasionally gives series of performances in 
London and other towns. In the years preceding those included in 
this list the Elizabethan Stage Society (happily not yet defunct) 
was Mr. William Poel’s instrument in spreading a knowledge of 
the conditions of Elizabethan acting and staging as well as of Eliza- 
bethan drama; and the less scholarly but dramatically sound 
productions of Charles Fry and Olive Kennett were also of great 
value. In the provincial towns (with occasional visits to London) 
the companies of F. R. Benson, of Charles Doran, of Henry Baynton, 
and of others have carried Shakespeare far and wide. A list of all 
the performances of Shakespeare in Great Britain, even during the 
few years covered by this list, would be of unwieldy length ; and 
mention therefore has been restricted to revivals (1) of plays rarely 
acted, (2) in the “ commercial ” West End theatre intended to run 
as long as they make money (these are marked throughout the list 
with a *), and (3) of some particular interest. 

Certain other plays are too frequently acted to call for notice of 
every performance. One of these is Everyman, which, since its 
first revival by the Elizabethan Stage Society at the Charterhouse 
in July 1901, has been in great and regular demand, especially in 
Lent and at Easter. It may therefore be recorded here, rather than 
in the list, that on March 15, 1924, the play was given by the Old Vic 
Company in the chapel of King’s College, Cambridge. Coming to 
later times, we find that She Stoops to Conquer, The Rivals, and 
The School for Scandal are so often acted in the professional theatre, 
in amateur societies, and in school halls, that they must be treated 
in the list like Shakespeare’s plays. 

Since the beginning of this century there has been a steadily 
growing interest in the drama—and especially the comedy—of the 
seventeenth century, from James I. to William and Mary. The 
Otway Society, the Mermaid Society, and others paved the way for 
the revivals of the Stage Society, which in turn led to the formation 
of its offshoot, the Phcenix Society. A later enterprise in the same 
field is the Renaissance Theatre. ‘lo these societies belongs the 
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credit of presenting—usually for the first time after many years and 
in other cases for the very first time—these plays as the authors wrote 
them. The Pheenix Society, which presents its plays in a very 
slightly ‘‘ stylized ”’ contemporary fashion, first used for Love for 
Love in March 1921 the “ Restoration ” setting designed by Mr. 
Norman Wilkinson of Four Oaks. The interest of the productions 
of both these societies is much increased by the scholarly historical 
notes contributed to the programmes by Mr. Montague Summers. 

Mr. Nigel Playfair’s revival (with setting by Claud Lovat Fraser) 
of The Beggar’s Opera, which, at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
had what even in these days is a very long run, appears to have 
awoke interest in the ballad-opera of the eighteenth century : the list 
will be found to include some interesting examples of this peculiarly 
English form of opera. Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s scheme for 
presenting in the theatre of East London College plays illustrating 
the studies of the Department of Dramatic Study and Research 
promises to others besides his students opportunities of seeing rarely 
acted pieces. 

Of nineteenth-century plays, only those written more than fifty 
years ago have been included in the list. Though, in general, 
adaptations from foreign plays have been omitted, revivals of some 
few, which great acting has turned into English classics, are recorded 
here. 

Every theatre mentioned is a theatre in London, unless the name 
of another town is appended. 


I, Mrracies, MoORALITIES AND St. GEORGE PLAY 
Nativity (Coventry). Old Vic, January 7, 1919 [first staged, December 
1918]. 
Group of Towneley Plays. Norwich Players, Old Music House, Norwich, 
December 1919. 


Nativity (arr. by E. K. Chambers from York and Coventry). Everyman 
Theatre, Hampstead, December 24, 1920. 

Nativity (Wakefield). Norwich Players, Norwich, 1921. 

Paradyce (Norwich). Norwich Players, Norwich, 1922. 
For this play, see Chambers, Med. Stage, ii. 425. 


Shepherds’ Play (Chester Whitsun Plays). Old Vic, December 1923 and 
December 1924. 
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Nativity and other episodes (arr. from York Plays). York Everyman 
Theatre at Guildhall, York, January 5, 1925. 

Jacob and Esau, by W. Hunnis (Stopes) or N. Udall (Bang). Elizabethan 
Stage Society at Little Theatre, March 6, 1911, and at Oxford, 1912. 
At Crosby Hall, May 28, 1924. 
See Chambers, Eliz. Stage, iv. 22. 

The World and the Child. Norwich Players at Old Music House, Norwich, 
1920. 


Youth. Norwich Players at Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, 1924. 


Via Crucis, from Everyman, by Sybil Amherst and Christopher Home. 
J. Martin Harvey at Stratford-on-Avon, Memorial Theatre, 
December 14, 1922, and Garrick Theatre, February 5, 1923. 

The Masque of St. George (arr. by T. H. Tilley from a Dorset version, 
and included in his version of 'T. Hardy’s The Return of the Native). 
Dorchester Players at Dorchester, November 17, 1919. 

St. George and the Turkish Knight. Play and Pageant Union of Hampstead 


Garden Suburb, at King George’s Hall, Tottenham Court Road, 
December 19, 1924. 


II. Earty ComMepy 


Ralph Roister Doister, by N. Udall. Students of Avery Hill College at 
University College, Gower Street, August 29, 1920. 
In contemporary style of presentation. 


III. SHAKESPEARE AND SHAKESPEARE APOCRYPHA 


The Tempest. * Viola Tree at Aldwych Theatre, February 1, 1921. 
As an opera, book by Reginald Gatty, music by Nicholas Gatty. 
Old Vic, April 1922. 
Arr. by J. B. Fagan : Podrecca's Roman Puppets, Scala Theatre, May 
1923. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. London Shakespeare League at Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, June 4, 1920. 
Students of Royal Academy of Music, March 22, 1922. 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre, November 22, 1924. 
Previously by Osmond Tearle at Shakespeare Festival, Stratford-upon- 
Avon, 1890 ; by Augustin Daly (with Ada Rehan as Julia) in London, 1895 ; 
and by J. H. Leigh at Court Theatre, April 1904. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. * Nigel Playfair, Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, December 1923. 
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Love’s Labour’s Lost. O.U.D.S. in Warden’s Garden, Wadham College, 
Oxford, June 1924. 


Measure for Measure. New Shakespeare Company, at Stratford-upon- 
Avon, April 23 (“ the Birthday Play ”’), 1923. 

Norwich Players at Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, 1925. 
Previously by the O.U.D.S. at Oxford, February 1906; and by Oscar 
Asche, Adelphi Theatre, March 1906. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. * Arr. by J. B. Fagan, Court Theatre, 
December 4, 1920. 
* Drury Lane, December 26, 1924. 


The Merchant of Venice. *J. B. Fagan, Court Theatre, October 1919 to 
March 1920, with Maurice Moscovitch as Shylock. 
As an opera, music by Adrian Welles Beecham, the words Shake- 
speare’s, at Grand Theatre, Brighton, September 1922 ; and Duke 
of York’s Theatre, November 20, 1922. 


As You Like It. * Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, April 21, 1920 ; played 
in full. 

All's Well That Ends Well. New Shakespeare Company, at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, April 23 (‘‘ the Birthday Play ”), 1922. 


Apparently not done since by Phelps at Sadler’s Wells, 1852, until the 
Old Vic put it in their repertory. 


' Twelfth Night. * Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, December 22, 1922. 


* Donald Calthrop, Kingsway Theatre, November 3, 1923. 


2 King Henry IV. *J.B. Fagan, Court Theatre, February 17, 1921. 
In May 1906, at Stratford-upon-Avon, the Benson Company gave a 
“* cycle ” of the Shakespeare Histories ; and in January and February 1923, 
the Old Vic devoted three consecutive weeks to these plays. 
King Henry VIII. * Lewis Casson and Sybil Thorndike at Empire 
Theatre, December 1925. Scenery and costumes by Charles 
Ricketts. 


Troilus and Cressida. Abbreviated by Lord Howard de Walden and 
Acton Bond, read by the British Empire Shakespeare Society at 
University College, Gower Street, April 8, 1920. 


Titus Andronicus. First performed at the Old Vic, October 8, 1923. 
Apparently not done since Ravenscroft’s adaptation was acted at Drury 
Lane in June 1721. 
Romeo and Juliet. * Doris Keane and Basil Sydney (with Ellen Terry as 
the Nurse), Lyric Theatre, April 12 to June 14, 1919. 
* Birmingham Repertory Company (Gwen Ffranggon-Davies as 
Juliet, John Gielgud as Romeo), Regent Theatre, May 22, 1924. 
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Timon of Athens. Read by British Empire Shakespeare Society at 
Haymarket Theatre, May 28, 1920. 
First performed at Old Vic, May 1922. 


By Charles Calvert at Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, March 1876; F. R. 
Benson at Stratford-upon-Avon, April 1892, condensed into three acts by 
C. Flower ; J. H. Leigh at Court Theatre, May 1904. 


Julius Cesar. * Henry Ainley, St. James’s Theatre, January to March, 
1920. 


Macbeth. *J. K. Hackett, Aldwych Theatre, November 2, 1920; and 


at the Odéon, Paris, June 1921, with Sybil Thorndike as Lady 
Macbeth. 


Hamlet. Given in full at the Old Vic, April 1919, 1920, and 1923. 
* J. Martin Harvey, Covent Garden, December 26, 1919. 
In Yiddish at Mile End Pavilion, June 26, 1922. 
* John Barrymore, Haymarket Theatre, February 1925. 
*In modern dress by Birmingham Repertory Co., Kingsway 
Theatre, August 1925; and at Birmingham Repertory Theatre, 
November 1925. 


Othello. *¥F.J. Nettlefold, Scala Theatre, November 17, 1919. 
* Matheson Lang, New Theatre, February 11, 1920. 
* J. B. Fagan (arr. in three acts), Court Theatre, April 21, 1921. 


Antony and Cleopatra. In Elizabethan dress by Norwich Players at 
Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, January 21, 1924. 


Cymbeline. * Lewis Casson and Sybil Thorndike, Cardiff, September 9, 
1923 ; New Theatre, September 29, 1923. 


Pericles. Old Vic, May 9, 1921. 


By Phelps at Sadler’s Wells, 1854, with some compression and the part of 
Gower omitted; and by John Coleman at Stratford-upon-Avon in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century. 


Arden of Feversham. Students of Birkbeck College, January 1924. 


Renaissance Theatre, New Scala Theatre, December 6, 1925. 


By Phelps, Sadler’s Wells, 1852. Abridged by William Poel and entitled 
Lilies that Fester, by the Elizabethan Stage Society, St. George’s Hall, 
July 9, 1897, when the programme included also an episode from The 
Raigne of King Edward III. Mr. Poel was also the producer of the revival 
by the Renaissance Theatre, which was acted with multiple setting. 


Fratricide Punished ; or, Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Elizabethan Stage 
Society, the Playhouse, Oxford, August 4, 1924; New Oxford 
Theatre, October 11, 1924 ; and by Lena Ashwell, Little Theatre, 
December 1924. 


This is Der bestrafte Brudermord, a play acted by English players in 
Germany in the sixteenth century. See Cohn, Shakespeare in Germany, 
and Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, ii. 285-6. 
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IV. Oruer ELIzABETHANS 


Sidney. The Lady of May. Norwich Players, Maddermarket Theatre, 
Norwich, 1924. 
Marlowe. Dr. Faustus. Phoenix Society, October 1925. 
Jew of Malta. Pheenix Society, Daly’s Theatre, November 1922. 


Edward IIT, Phoenix Society, Regent Theatre, November 1923. 
By William Poel for the Elizabethan Stage Society at New Theatre, Oxford, 
August 10, 1903 (Granville Barker as Edward II.), and the Benson Company 
at Stratford-upon-Avon, April 28, 1905. 

Dekker. The Shoemaker’s Holiday. Graystoke Place Dramatic Club at 
the Birkbeck College Theatre, May 31, 1919 (all parts played by 
women). Play and Pageants Union, Hampstead Garden Suburb 
(apron stage and continuous performance), April 13, 1921; Bir- 
mingham Repertory Theatre (Elizabethan setting), November 25, 
1922; Shoreham Village Players, Village Hall, Shoreham, Kent 
(apron stage ; production all local work), November 25, 1925. 
There seems to be no record of any performance between 1621 and that 
of May 1919. 

The Witch of Edmonton, Phenix Society, Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, April 24, 1921. 


T. Heywood. A Woman Killed with Kindness. Birmingham Repertory 
Theatre, April 1922. 


The Fair Maid of the West, Part I. Pheenix Society, at Lyric Theatre, 

Hammersmith, April 1920. 
The first time the play had been acted since 1642. Stephen Kemble’s 
brief version of it, The Northern Inn, was acted at the Haymarket Theatre 
in August 1791. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, and Fletcher. The Triumph of Death (from Four 
Plays in One). Marlowe Dramatic Society at Footlights Theatre, 
Cambridge, December 1920. 


The Maid’s Tragedy. Phoenix Society at Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
November 1921; Renaissance Theatre (its first production) at 
Scala Theatre, May 1925. 


Macready and Sheridan Knowles’s adaptation, The Bridal, held the stage 
from 1837, and was even acted by Phelps at Sadler’s Wells in 1844. In 
November 1904 the Mermaid Society acted a version of the play at the 
Royalty Theatre ; and in October 1908, the Play Actors acted a version 
at the Court Theatre. The Phcenix Society restored the true play. 


The Knight of the Burning Pestle. Birmingham Repertory Theatre, 
September 1919 ; Kingsway Theatre (with Elizabethan Stage and 
a musicians’ gallery above it), November 1920. 

Mermaid Society, Royalty Theatre, November 1904. 
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The Faithful Shepherdess. Phoenix Society at Shaftesbury Theatre, 
June 1923. 
In the grounds of Coombe House, Wimbledon, much cut and rearranged, 


June and July 1885. By Mermaid Society in Botanical Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, July 1903. 


The Wild-Goose Chase. Renaissance Theatreat Scala Theatre, July 1925. 
Not since March 1747, at Drury Lane. 
Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. Renaissance Theatre at Scala Theatre, 
June 1925. 
Not in London since 1825. 
The Chances. Phoenix Society at Shaftesbury Theatre, January 1922, in 
the version by the Duke of Buckingham. 
Not since 1808, at Drury Lane. 


Massinger. The Duke of Milan. In the Wall of Merton College, Oxford, 
in the Elizabethan style, June 26, 1923. 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts. Old Vic, November 1922. 
The Great Duke of Florence. Inthe Middle Temple Hall, February 1922. 


Jonson. Volpone. Phoenix Society, at Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
January 30, 1921 ; and at Regent Theatre, June 29, 1923. 
Marlowe Dramatic Society, at Cambridge, March 1923. 
Not seen since 1785, at Drury Lane. 
Epiceene. Phoenix Society, Regent Theatre, November 16, 1924. 


By Mermaid Repertory Theatre at Great Queen Street (now Kingsway) 
Theatre, May 1905. 


The Alchemist. Phoenix Society, Regent Theatre, March 1923. 


Elizabethan Stage Society, Apothecaries’ Hall, February 1899, and Imperial 
Theatre, July 1902. Birmingham Repertory Theatre, April 1916. 


Bartholomew Fair. Pheenix Society at New Oxford Theatre, June 1921. 
Not since 1731, at Drury Lane. 


Webster. The Duchess of Malfi. Pheenix Society (its first production) 
at Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, November 1919. Everyman 
Theatre, York, November 1925. 

The White Devil. Marlowe Dramatic Society at the A.D.C. Theatre, 


Cambridge, March 1920. The Renaissance Theatre at Scala 
Theatre, October 1925. 


Ford. ’Tis Pity She’sa Whore. Pheenix Society at Shaftesbury Theatre, 
January 1923. 


The Return from Parnassus. Portions of Parts I. and II. were produced 
by William Poel for the London Shakespeare League in Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, June 23, 1919. 


The stage was arranged as a long flight of steps, with a small platform at the 
top. 
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V. Masques AND OPERAS OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


— 


Campion. The Masque in Honour of the Lord Hayes (commonly called 
Zephyrus and Flora) was performed in the Hall of the Old Palace 
at Hatfield in May 1924, with the music by Campion, Giles, and 
Lupo. 

Milton. Comus. Inner Temple Hall, March 1923. 

Botanical Gardens, Regent’s Park, July 1903. 

Shirley. Cupid and Death. Glastonbury Music-drama Festival, August 
1919 ; Spring 1921. 

Tate. Dido and AEneas (music by Purcell). Florence Etlinger’s pupils, 
June 1920. League of Arts in Hyde Park, June 1920. St. Christo- 
pher Theatre, Letchworth, February 1925. 


Betterton. The Prophetess ; or, The History of Dioclesian (after Fletcher’s 
The Prophetess), by League of Arts in Hyde Park, July 1921 
(Purcell’s music only, all the dialogue being omitted). 

Blow. Venus and Adonis, Masque for the Entertainment of the King. 
Glastonbury Festival School at Glastonbury, March 1920 ; and at 
Old Vic, June 1920. 


VI. RESTORATION PERIOD 


Buckingham. The Rehearsal. Phenix Society at Regent Theatre, July 
1925. 

The last recorded performance in London was at Covent Garden, June 

1819, in a much-abbreviated version- 

Dryden. The Assignation. Pheenix Society at Aldwych Theatre, January 

1925. 

Not since 1743. 

Marriage-a-la-mode. Phoenix Society at Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 

February 1920. 

| All for Love. Phcenix Society at Shaftesbury Theatre, March 1922. 

| Not in London since at Covent Garden, May 1790. 

Amphitryon. Pheenix Society at Daly’s Theatre, May 1922, with 
Purcell’s music. 
The original not in London since Kemble’s production at Drury Lane, 
May 1784. John Oxenford’s adaptation was successful at the Court Theatre 
in October 1872. 

Wycherley. The Gentleman Dancing-Master. Old Vic, 1921. Norwich 
Players at Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, December 1924. 
Pheenix Society, at Regent Theatre, December 1925. 

The Country Wife. Phoenix Society at Regent Theatre, February 1924. 

The original not in London since November 1748, at Drury Lane. 
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The Plain Dealer. The Renaissance Theatre at Scala Theatre, 
November 1925. 
The original not in London since January 1743, at Covent Garden. 
Otway. The Orphan. Pheenix Society at Aldwych Theatre, May 1925. 


The last performance in London was Charles Kemble’s revival at Covent 
Garden, December 1815. 


Venice Preserv’d. Phoenix Society at Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
November 1920. 
By the Otway Society at Royalty Theatre, June 1904. 

Congreve. The Old Bachelor. Phenix Society, at Regent Theatre, 

June 1924. 
Not since March 1789. 

Love for Love. Phoenix Society at Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, 
March 1921. 


By the Stage Society at Aldwych Theatre, April 1917, when, it was claimed, 
the play was acted for the first time without excisions. 


The Mourning Bride. Renaissance Theatre at New Scala ‘Theatre, 
November 1925. 

The Way of the World. Norwich Players at Maddermarket Theatre, 
Norwich, March 1923. * Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, February 
1924. 

By the Mermaid Society, at Court Theatre, April 1904, and at Royalty 


Theatre, November 1904. By the Stage Society at King’s Hall, Covent 
Garden, March 1918. 


Vanbrugh. The Provok’d Wife. Stage Society at King’s Hall, Covent 
Garden, January 1919. 


Farquhar. The Beaux’ Stratagem. The Art Theatre (“ in association 
with the Stage Society ’”’) at Haymarket Theatre, February 4, 1919 
(an abridged version, modernised and “ stylised ” in the mounting). 
Cambridge A.D.C. at Cambridge, June 1925. 
By Miss Litton at Imperial Theatre, September 1879. 


VII. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Gay. The What D’ye Call It. Marlowe Dramatic Society at Footlights 
Theatre, Cambridge, December 1920. 
The Beggar’s Opera. * Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, June 1920. 
Music composed and arranged by Frederic Austin. Revived 
there, June 1925. 
Polly. *Kingsway Theatre, December 1922. Rewritten by 
Clifford Bax, music arranged by Frederic Austin. 
Another version, adapted by W. E. B. Henderson and R. B. Salisbury, 


music arranged and composed by Hubert Bath, Chelsea Palace, 
March 1923. 
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Allan Ramsay. The Gentle Shepherd. Theatre Royal, Glasgow, 


September 1923. 
A version of this much-altered pastoral comedy was played at the Gaiety 
Theatre, Glasgow, in November 1876. 


Fielding. The Virgin Unmask’d (first called An Old Man Taught Wisdom ; 
or, the V.U.). 1920 Players at Kingsway Theatre, February 1921. 

I. Bickerstaffe. Love in a Village. By the Mildmay Operatic Society at 
Century Theatre, November 1923. At Everyman Theatre, 
December 1923, book and music arranged by Julian Herbage. 
At Little Theatre, Leeds, December 1925. 

Lionel and Clarissa. By the Mayfair Dramatic Club, May 1924. 
* Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, October 1925. 
The Maid of the Mill. By the Mayfair Dramatic Club, November 1924. 

K. O’Hara. Midas. At Festival of British Music at Cambridge, June 
1923. 

Frances Sheridan. The Discovery. By the Three Hundred Club at the 
R.A.D.A. Theatre, May 1924, revised by Aldous Huxley. 

Colman and Garrick. The Clandestine Marriage. Extracts performed by 
students of Guildhall School of Music, October 1923. 

Goldsmith. The Good-natur’d Man. By the Birkbeck College Dramatic 
Society, November 1923. 

R. B. Sheridan. St. Patrick’s Day ; or, The Scheming Lieutenant. Under 
the title of The Scheming Lieutenant, by Norwich Players at the 
Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, June 1925. 

The Duenna. Norwich Players at Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, 
1922. Birmingham Repertory Theatre, May 1923, arranged by 
C. F. Smyly. * Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, October 1924 ; 
music composed and arranged (after Linley) by Alfred Reynolds. 

The Critic. By the Norwich Players at Maddermarket Theatre, 
Norwich, October 1924. 

The Rivals. * Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith, March 1925. 

F. Reynolds. The Dramatist. At the College Theatre, East London 
College, November 1925 ; the first of a proposed series of revivals 
in connexion with the School of Dramatic Study and Research. 

Colman, Funior. The Heir-at-Law. By students of the Ben Greet 
Academy of Acting at Bijou Theatre, compressed into three acts, 
July rg2t. 


VIII. NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Shelley. The Cenci. Lewis Casson and Sybil Thorndike at New Theatre, 
November 1922. 


First performed at the Grand Theatre, Islington, for the Shelley Society 
by Alma Murray, May 7, 1886. 
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Lytton. The Lady of Lyons. *F. J. Nettlefold at Scala Theatre, August 
1919. 
R. Browning. Pippa Passes. Norwich Players at Maddermarket Theatre, 
Norwich, June 1925. 
At the Fortune Playhouse, formerly Willis’s Rooms, Brewer Street, Soho, 
January 1909. 
Reade and Taylor. Masks and Faces. Brighton, September 1919, 
Mary Ward Settlement, Tavistock Place, with a new prologue 
scene. 


A version of this play by Laurence Irving, called Peg Woffington, was 
acted by him at music-halls in 1908. 


C. Reade (adapter). The Lyons Mail has been in the repertories of 
Bransby Williams, Henry Baynton and Sir John Martin Harvey. 
T. Taylor. The Fool’s Revenge. Scenes from this play were introduced 
by Albert Chevalier into The Fallen Star, by Arthur Shirley and 
Albert Chevalier, at the Brixton Theatre, October 1922. 
The Ticket of Leave Man (adaptation). The Interlude Players at the 
King’s Hall, Covent Garden, November 1923. 


Boucicault. The Colleen Bawn, Arrah-na-Pogue, and The Shaughraun 
were acted by the Veteran Irish Players at the Pavilion, Mile End, 
and elsewhere in 1923 ; and are occasionally still to be seen in small 
towns or on seaside piers. 

The Corsican Brothers (an adaptation) is still occasionally acted in the 
provincial towns by touring companies, and is in the repertory of 
Sir John Martin Harvey. 

Hazleton. Sweeney Todd, the Barber of Fleet Street. A new version by 
M. Wilkinson, with music arranged and conducted by T. Beecham, 
was produced at the Elephant and Castle Theatre, May 27, 1923. 

Burnand. Cox and Box, with music by A. Sullivan, included in the 
season of Gilbert and Sullivan opera at the Prince’s Theatre in 
the autumn of 1921. 

T. W. Robertson. Caste. Everyman Theatre, August 1925. 

School. At Normanhurst, Brockley, out of doors, June 1920. 

Jj. Albery. Two Roses. Chelsea Repertory Company at Chelsea Art 
Theatre, April 1924. 

L, Lewis. The Belle (adaptation). Brighton Repertory Theatre at 
Brighton, June 1920. It is in the repertory of Henry Baynton, who 
acted it at the Savoy Theatre, September 1924. 

W. S. Gilbert. Pygmalion and Galatea. * Scala Theatre, June 1919. 

W. G. Wills. Charles I, Ambassadors Theatre, September 1921 ; and 
played by Murray Carrington on tour, including a performance 

at Stratford-upon-Avon, February 1923. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH * COLLO- 
QUIAL IDIOM DURING THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY * 


By JOAN PLATT 
II 


Just as some words and phrases have become degraded from the 
use of a high social class to that of a lower, and as others have 
deteriorated in meaning in the course of their history, so do we find 
a contrary tendency exhibited in a third group. On the one hand, 
educated speakers were affected by uneducated or dialectal speech 
to the extent of adopting idioms from those sources into Standard 
English ; and on the other hand some words have undoubtedly 
become elevated or ameliorated in meaning. The whole movement 
may be called one which displays a principle of amelioration. 

This contrary tendency is, however, far less strong than that 
towards degradation and deterioration. Illustrative idioms are 
extremely rare. Certain dialectal words appear in eighteenth-century 
English, examples being clunch, used by members of the Burney 
family, and probably acquired at King’s Lynn, Norfolk ; codger, 
regarded as a dialectal version of cadger, and used by Richard Burney ; 
and jim (meaning “ smart ”’). Codger is the only one of these which 
has some claim to existence in Standard English. There are many 
other words adopted in the eighteenth century from slang, such as 
humbug and bamboozle, but these hardly rank as words borrowed from 
the speech of a lower social class, since slang is common to all classes, 
but is particularly prominent as a kind of alternative speech for those 
speakers of Standard English who elect to use it. Moreover, 
these words are to be considered rather as modern slang than 
as modern Standard English. Two words which appear to 
answer exactly to the definition are dawdle and donkey. Dawdle 
seems to be a clear example of permanent adoption by speakers 
of Standard English, from vulgar English or dialect. The borrowing 
was effected by female speakers in the last quarter of the eighteenth 


* Continued from p. 81. 
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century, and appears to have passed into general speech during the 
first thirty years of the nineteenth century. Donkey [donkee] was 
considered to be cockney slang as late as 1784 ; it existed in recorded 
instances in the vulgar tongue and in the East Anglian dialect during 
the last twenty years of the eighteenth century, and must actually 
have been much older. It has penetrated completely into Standard 
English, to such a degree as almost to supersede the older word ass, 
except in solemn language, in Natural History, and, a curious 
reservation, in familiar abusive language. (That is to say, the 
phrases “‘ He is a silly ass ” and “‘ You ass ! ” are still slightly more 
common than similar phrases in which the word donkey is substituted, 
possibly because the brevity and vowel-content of the word ass are 
more forceful than those of donkey.) 

Other words adopted by cultured speakers during the eighteenth 
century from the speech of the less educated classes are difficult to 
find, but doubtless exist. The scarcity of examples is partly to be 
explained by the fact that records of eighteenth-century vulgar and 
dialectal speech are much fewer than records of Standard English ; 
hence it is easier to compare modern vulgarisms with their representa- 
tives in cultured eighteenth-century speech than to take modern 
accepted words and phrases and to trace them to eighteenth-century 
vulgar and dialectal origins, which may not have been recorded. On 
the other hand, if there were many modern words which were 
traceable to unknown eighteenth-century vulgarisms, it would be 
demonstrated by a much larger percentage of unknown and obscure 
etymologies in the dictionaries of the present day. The fact remains, 
however, that, as compared with the numerous words and phrases 
which are now degraded and restricted from Standard English 
to the speech of a lower social class, the words illustrating the 
contrary tendency are very few. It is impossible not to conclude 
that such borrowings, at any rate in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, were extremely rare. The reasons appear to be, 
first that dialect and vulgar speech were never recorded to the same 
extent as Standard English, and, being localised, did not have the 
same chances of wide circulation; secondly, that the cultured 
classes, whose strongest motive for dropping a word was often that 
it was one prominently used by the lower classes, were reluctant 
to use words known to have a dialectal or vulgar origin ; thirdly, 
that the dialectal words being incomprehensible or partially so in 
districts in which they did not originate, were felt to be undesirable 
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in the speech of persons who passed their lives in the capital, even 
though they themselves came from the provinces. It is noteworthy, 
however, that among these few words adopted from dialectal or 
vulgar English the greater number is from regional dialect, only 
donkey being from lower-class London speech as well as from dialect. 
This observation confirms the theory that one of the reasons for the 
infrequency of this type of borrowing was a snobbish one ; even 
cultured speakers might conceivably introduce into their speech a 
rustic word used in the part of England where they had been born, 
but they would disdain to adopt a word borrowed from the streets. 
_In a word, much the same conditions prevailed during the 
eighteenth century as exist to-day with regard to the influence of 
regional and class dialect upon Standard English. The regional 
dialects had ceased to exert any important influence upon develop- 
ment. Such words as were adopted were used consciously for the 
sake of novelty, as, for example, clunch, borrowed by Fanny Burney 
from the rustic speech of the borders of Lincolnshire, Cambridge- 
shire and Norfolk. Class dialect was even less regarded as a possible 
source for the enrichment of Standard English, since social snobbery 
intervened even more effectually than in the case of regional dialect. 
These conditions remain unaltered in every material respect at the 
present day 
A fewidioms illustrate the second ameliorative movement, namely, 
a change for the better operating upon vocabulary. The ameliora- 
tive principle seems to be almost inoperative during the eighteenth 
century ; the trend is downward both in the meanings of words 
and in the type of speaker that uses them. Even in the case of words 
which exhibit the ameliorative principle in operation, the change is 
a slight one and is superimposed upon a deteriorated change in an 
earlier period. For example, baggage originally had a neutral meaning 
which it preserves in one sense at the present day. From this it 
was degraded to the figurative meaning “‘ prostitute ” (via “ camp- 
follower”) found chiefly in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries, and was afterwards lifted to a most harmless meaning 
(for example in the modern phrase, “‘ You baggage ! ”’), although at 
one time the baser meaning was co-existent with this. The most 
important change in the history of the word was undoubtedly the 
earlier deteriorative change from literal to figurative. Similarly, 
hussy was derived from housewife by degradation, a slight ameliora- 
tive change operating later so as to introduce a playful significance 
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similar to the modern use of baggage. In something of the same 
way, beastly, originally used in the neutral sense of “ pertaining to 
the nature of living creatures,” came to be restricted to the meaning 
“‘ animal as opposed to man,” and then came to be applied to the 
qualities possessed by beasts in contrast to the nobler qualities found 
in man, and thence those bestial qualities when found in man in 
spite of his higher nature. This change was the deteriorative one, 
and was more important than the slight ameliorative change which 
operated when the word became an intensive ; the latter change 
might even be regarded as a further degradation, since it consisted 
of drawing colour from the word. Thus, amelioration is seen to be 
a counter-tendency much less powerful and important than degrada- 
tion and deterioration. 

The companion principles of Specialisation and Generalisation 
are also found operating in the eighteenth century, although 
apparently not to a greater extent than in any other period. A 
word or phrase originally bearing a general meaning comes to be used 
in a specialised sense ; some other word is utilised for the general 
meaning, or else this continues to be expressed by the same word 
uttered in a different tone, or in such a context that the significance 
is plain. Thus specialised forms are provided for special meanings as 
these grow out of other meanings ; for newly created special mean- 
ings the tendency is to use new formations, often foreign in origin. 

The counter-tendency operates to give a general meaning to a 
word or phrase previously used in a special sense. The various 
intensive adverbs come under this heading, together with all the vague 
formations which eke out the value of the more important words 
of spoken language, and, while possessing little meaning in them- 
selves, combine to strengthen and amplify the meaning of the 
proposition as a whole. 

Eighteenth-century developments in these directions areimportant 
with regard to modern speech since they prepared the conditions of 
the latter. At the present day an idiom is often unintelligible except 
through a knowledge of its specialised meaning, which involves a 
knowledge of the circumstances in which it has come most often to 
be used. Examples of this statement are concert, undertaker, hear ! 
hear ! the thing, to take off. Since a great number of these specialisa- 
tions have taken place during and since the eighteenth century, it 
follows that the movement, as operative in that period, is preparatory 
to the present conditions of the language. 
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One method of original specialisation seen in the words and 
phrases quoted above, was to accompany the main word in the phrase 
with another or several others which defined and restricted its 
meaning. Thus the general word concert was originally restricted 
by the addition of the words of music, while undertaker was restricted 
by the addition of the words of funerals. These additions were 
dropped as the restricted sense grew more and more familiar and 
universal, either by an innate strength of meaning or because the 
other senses ceased to be used. ‘The general word was then invested 
with the restricted meaning of the phrase, and came to represent 
that meaning in every context. In some cases the general meaning 
persisted side by side with the restricted meaning ; this took place 
in the case of the majority of words used to qualify states of health, 
such as indifferent, indifferently, tolerable, tolerably, nicely and poorly. 
Used elliptically they have a restricted meaning, while they may still 
be used in a general sense as mere qualifying adjectives and adverbs, 
as tolerably warm, a tolerable journey, an indifferent attitude. Similar 
adjectives, used elliptically in a special sense as nouns, are intended 
and greens. 

A second method of specialisation was to use a word metaphori- 
cally as well as literally, the context being used to ensure discrimina- 
tion. Such words are shut (slang, meaning “to kill”’), follower 
(meaning “ a servant’s sweetheart ”’), let down, knocked up, take off, 
and run on. 

In other cases the word specialised was used not metaphorically 
but in a literal sense, more highly specialised than the original sense. 
Examples of this are bury (to have lost by death), bury referring rather 
to the result of the loss than to the loss itself ; carry (modern—to move 
by lifting, as opposed to the eighteenth-century meaning—to take 
with one, as in ‘“‘ My master carries me to church,” the former use 
being specialised, while the latter is dropped) ; to be sick (to vomit), 
to be starved (Northern dialect—to be cold), to drop a line, to clean 
oneself (to wash), to keep company, and complaint (an illness). What 
really takes place in these idioms is that the restricting emphasis is 
laid upon the original meaning under special circumstances ; each 
of the above words in its specialised sense represents the original 
meaning existing under special conditions. 

In the development of certain other words the process is similar, 
the difference being that the specialisation takes the form of insistence 
upon some one quality of the original meaning. Examples of this 
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form of specialisation are citizen (the quality of inferiority in social 
status being the one selected for the restrictive purpose); and 
person (the quality of complete neutrality of meaning, and therefore 
loss of social status as opposed to lady and gentleman, being the one 
selected for specialisation). 

An ironical intention has specialised thank in the sense of blame 
(“ He has only himself to thank for it ”), while a similar tendency has 
given a restricted meaning to the phrases to give any one his own back, 
and to know better. Hold forth was seriously specialised by Non- 
conformists from its original biblical use, and subsequently used 
ironically by those opposed to them, and so stereotyped in its 
restricted meaning. 

The thing, in its two modern senses (“I’m not quite the thing 
to-day ”’ and “‘ Dancing is the thing nowadays ”’), is an example of 
the general phrase completely specialised and entirely dependent 
for comprehension upon the context and upon the common under- 
standing existing between one member of the community and another. 
Hear! hear! in its modern development is an example of a very 
high form of specialisation in which a general phrase originally 
entirely free becomes a formular unit with no possibility of varia- 
tion, and a completely restricted meaning. Other phrases of the 
kind are Goodbye, and how-do-you-do. In the course of their develop- 
ment they acquire the right to be treated as nouns or verbs, thus 
giving such forms as hear-hearing (verbal noun), good-byes (noun in 
the plural), and a pretty how-do-you-do (noun). 

The tendency to specialise the meanings of words, in order to 
use them in restricted senses arising as the needs of expression 
multiply, is seen from the above to be fully operative in the eighteenth 
century. In the original formation of vocabulary it must necessarily 
have found an important place since practically every word we use 
is a restricted sense of some other word or root. In modern times, 
however, it does not appear in this primitive form ; it is shown rather 
in a selection of a shade of meaning in order that a phrase or word 
already expressive may become still more minutely so. The 
suggestion to be drawn from the above selection of idioms is that it 
was the eighteenth century that was peculiarly the period in which 
the restrictive tendency worked in preparation for modern colloquial 
English. The difference between the above specialised meanings 
and the unspecialised meanings from which they developed is the 
difference between the tone of colloquial idiom at the present day 
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and the tone of the same medium in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. If a modern speaker were to take part in a sixteenth or 
seventeenth-century conversation, he would feel alien to its tone and 
colloquial significance. He would find a difficulty in understanding 
and in expressing his own ideas in the idiom of the period. Were 
he, however, to be present at a conversation taking place within the 
period 1760 to 1830 he would find it, with the exception of certain 
definitely incomprehensible words, almost as familiar to him 
idiomatically as the English speech of 1926. For this difference he 
would be mainly indebted to the functioning of the principle of 
specialisation during the early and mid-eighteenth century. 

The contrary tendency, namely, to generalise the meanings of 
words and phrases, also functions in the eighteenth century, but not 
to the same extent. Its largest field of influence is that of the 
intensive use given to ordinary adverbs, as, for example, awfully and 
beastly. These words are essentially the products of passing fashion. 
In the middle and late eighteenth century the fashionable intensive 
was vastly, as is proved by a great number of instances. This was 
succeeded by prodigiously, the forerunner of the middle and late 
nineteenth-century awfully, now already slightly archaic. Terribly 
and frightfully are intensives in modern use, while fiendishly, horribly 
and dreadfully have some vogue. Beastly and ghastly have a limited 
use. There is reason to believe that the generalisation of adverbs 
in successive waves of fashion is not of recent date, but has occurred 
in all periods of English. Rarely, excellently, exquisitely, and vilely 
are found in Elizabethan literature used similarly to the later 
intensives quoted above. 

A second form of generalisation is seen in the development of a 
term of specific and definite abuse, such as scamp (highwayman), or 
blackguard (street-boy), into a general term meaning “ bad man ” 
or “ rascal.” In a somewhat similar way clodhopper has become 
generalised from a definite meaning to a slightly contemptuous but 
much wider sense ; such also, at an earlier period, was the develop- 
ment of villain and churl, although in their case it was a neutral 
meaning that became a generalised one. 

A more particular form of generalisation is seen in the eighteenth- 
century use of various words to express the general meaning of 
“man.” Chap (originally chapman, a trader), fellow (originally 
from félawe, a peer, an equal), customer (originally either a buyer or a 
seller), individual (originally used to express the idea of one single 
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person), and codger (dialectal, meaning cadger), were all developed 
in their completely generalised sense during that period. The 
existence in modern speech of various generalised words for “‘ man ” 
is typical of an important difference brought about since the early 
eighteenth century. Present-day speech has more words for the 
same idea, but they are at once more colourless and less rich than 
colloquial English up to about the time of Swift. Modern speakers 
have exchanged allusiveness and variety in ordinary colloquial inter- 
changes for a facility and a fluency which are more serviceable to 
them in the complicated affairs of twentieth-century life. 

In the case of idea, a word originally used in a specifically philoso- 
phical sense is gradually adopted into generalised use. The philoso- 
phical use remained, in company with the generalised use, but the 
intermediate stages tended to die out, so that the word now has two 
currencies, one very narrow and recondite, the other extremely 
wide and general. A similar development is seen at the present day 
in the increasing generalisation of once specifically scientific terms. 
For example, evolution, used in the nineteenth century in a strictly 
technical sense, is now used in connection with a variety of ideas ; 
psychological, originally used with reference to the scientific study of 
wind, is now heard in such phrases as the psychological moment. 

In conclusion, the latter half of the eighteenth century and the 
first quarter of the nineteenth (1750 to 1825) seem to have been a 
period of transition to modern speech from the English of the 
seventeenth century, which was more akin to Elizabethan English. 
In other respects the period is transitional in the direction of present- 
day conditions of life, and the speech development is, as shown 
above, both the consequence and the illustration of the social develop- 
ment. Thus the philological survey is revealed as being bound up 
with sociological and historical aspects. In all three fields the same 
line of development may be studied in modern times. In the depart- 
ment of language a close examination of colloquial English in the 
middle and late nineteenth century, and at the present day, with 
special attention to the social status of various speakers, would 
produce valuable evidence, which would, moreover, be easier to 
discover than similar evidence in the eighteenth century. Such 
evidence would show whether the lines of differentiation are still 
materially those described above, or whether there are signs of a 
further change of direction comparable in importance with that 
which occurred during the period which has been under discussion. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


FURTHER RESEARCH ON THE ANCREN RIWLE 


(1) IN the last issue of R.E.S. both Professor Chambers and Fr. 
Thurston, S.J., express their agreement that Miss Allen’s theory of 
an early twelfth-century date for the Ancren Riwle is impossible. 
This is a great gain to the discussion. 

(2) Professor Chambers (R.E.S., p. 88) asks me to point out the 
value of the fifteen yearly communions as against Fr. Dalgairns, 
who speaks of this practice as “‘ the practice of the Church of the 
time.” 

Fr. Dalgairns could not mean that this precise number, fifteen 
yearly communions, was the common practice of the Church. 

Nor could he mean that the fifteen days selected by the Ancren 
Riwle were the days selected by the common practice of the Church. 

Still less could he say that these particular days were the practice 
of any group of cloistered folk following the Rule of St. Augustine. 

But the Friar Preachers were Augustinian, like the Ancren 
Riwle. Moreover they had fifteen yearly communions, like the 
Ancren Riwle. Lastly they had, practically with one exception, the 
same fifteen communion days as the Ancren Riwle. That one excep- 
tion of St. Michael instead of St. Denys was urged by the present 
writer, as a proof that the Ancren Riwle was an English and not a 
French book of ascetics. 

(3) Professor Chambers has very courteously admitted the 
critical value of my appeal to the liturgicists in the matter of the 
Office of Our Blessed Lady. He has even gone to the trouble of 
consulting Fr. Thurston, S.J., a well-known writer on matters of 
history and liturgy. Fr. Thurston’s answer is reprinted in full 
(R.E.S., p. 82). 

But if Professor Chambers will read what I have written in proof 
of my statement and what Fr. Thurston has written in reply to my 
proof, he will see that through two oversights Fr. Thurston has given 
no answer. 
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I wrote “ An English [or even a Continental] manuscript contains 
the Office of Our Lady wherein every Hour begins and ends with 
the Ave Maria. To what family does it belong?” And I wrote 
that the answer would be “ It belongs to the Dominican family ” 
(R.E.S., p. 82). 

In reply Fr. Thurston writes, “In answer to your question— 
must a thirteenth-century MS. of the Office of Our Lady In wuicu 
EVERY HOUR BEGINS WITH THE AVE Maria be necessarily of Dominican 
authorship ? I can only answer that the inference seems to me 
altogether rash and unwarranted ”’ (R.E.S., p. 89). 

It is regrettable that Fr. Thurston has altogether missed the 
point. I urged as a proof of the Dominican authorship of the 
Ancren Riwle, not that the Office began with the Ave Maria; but 
that it began AND ENDED. ‘This is Fr. ‘Thurston’s first oversight. 

The second oversight is still more perplexing. In R.E.S., p. 82, 
I had written “ The Ancren Riwle “ contains in all its codices {italics 
mine] the version of the Office of Our Lady beginning and ending 
with the Ave Maria.” 

Yet Fr. Thurston’s letter contains the following statement: 
“ You probably will have noticed that the Morton text of the Ancren 
Riwle does not mention [italics Fr. ‘Thurston’s] the Ave as a pre- 
liminary to the Office of Our Lady. It distinctly directs, p. 18, 
* Sigged Pater Noster & Credo, bo stilliche.’ ” 

But Fr. Thurston has overlooked the following explicit state- 
ment of the Morton Text: “ et alle seone tiden sigges Pater & Ave 
Maria bo bivoren & efter”’ [Morton, 22], which is translated by 
Morton, “and at all the seven Hours say Pater Noster and Ave 
Maria both before and after.” 

There could not be a more explicit denial of Fr. Thurston’s 
statement. 

From these two oversights printed in the pages of a scholarly 
Review we are led to reflect how slender is the chance of closing a 
great discussion if care is not taken to verify every statement. 


Fr. Vincent M‘Nasp, O.?. 


[The above has been shown in proof to Professor R. W. 
Chambers and to Father Herbert Thurston, who write as follows :] 
As a matter of fair play to Miss Allen and her theory, I think I ought to 


point out that I did not express my “ agreement that Miss Allen’s theory 
of an early twelfth-century date for the Ancren Riwle is impossible.” 
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What I did say was that my previous article, so far as it goes (I italicised 
these words), was, as to the question of date, in agreement with the view of 
Father M‘Nabb, and in opposition to that of Miss Allen ; so that on this 
question of date, Father M‘Nabb and I had no ground of quarrel. But 
I added that my argument did not go far with reference to this question. 
I had tried to show that the author had used the Sententie of Geoffrey of 
Auxerre, and therefore that he wrote after 1153 ; but I added : 

“The only difference between Father M‘Nabb and myself, here, 

lies in the greater confidence which he has in the accuracy of his 

deductions. I should be the first to admit that my argument may be 

worthless ; I can see that there may be at least three flaws in it.” 
I should not dream of applying the word “ impossible ” either to the theory 
of Miss Allen, or to the theory of Father M‘Nabb. The way in which 
different scribes and revisers have left their mark upon the Ancren Riwle 
makes it more than usually perilous to be dogmatic. Both theories, 
whether right or wrong, have helped to a better appreciation of the 
Riwle by causing readers to consider it in relation to the religious move- 
ments of the time. In the words of Uncle Remus, “ Dat w’at I say, en 
dat I stan’s by.” 

R. W. CHAMBERS. 


I am indebted to the Editor of the Review of English Studies for the 
opportunity of saying a word in answer to the points raised by Father 
McNabb above. My letter (see R.E.S., II. p. 89) was not originally 
written with any thought of publication, but when Professor Chambers 
kindly suggested that he would like to print the whole as it stood, I saw 
no reason to object. 

I had not, however, before me when I wrote either Father McNabb’s 
article in the Modern Lang iage Review, or his more recent comments 
on Professor Chambers’ paper. If I have, in consequence, misrepresented 
him I must ask his pardon, but I cannot think that the misrepresentation 
has been very serious. After fuller examination I am still of opinion that 
the — which he draws from the evidence are “ rash and unwar- 
ranted,” 

To take first the point about every Hour of the Office of Our Lady 
beginning and ending with the Ave Maria. What seems now to be 
claimed in Dominican books is that in the early thirteenth century, as 
at present, the Ave (but the Ave alone) was recited by them at the beginning 
and end of each Hour. “ It was beautiful to see,” we are told, “‘ how 
when the signal was given at midnight, all sprang from their poor beds 
and, standing beside them, began the Matins of the glorious Virgin. 
They did not seem well to have set their feet to the ground before they 
began to sing the Ave Maria with which that Office commences.” * 
But, on Father McNabb’s own showing, the anchoresses began and ended 
with the Pater, followed by the Ave, which is quite a different thing. 


* See Drane, Spirit of the Dominican Order, 2nd ed., 1910, p. 199. The 
passage is quoted from Castiglio, a by no means critical Dominican historian of 
the sixteenth century. 
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Moreover, although among the Dominicans at a later date, the Ave 
(without the Pater) undoubtedly began and ended each hour, I should 
like to know upon what evidence he proposes to prove that this custom 
had already been introduced before the year 1235. I know of none. 
Further, as I previously pointed out, in the one passage in which the 
Ancren Riwle goes into some detail in describing how the hours should 
be recited, the Ave is omitted and the Anchoresses are told to say Pater 
and Credo. If they are also enjoined “ at all seven hours to say Pater 
and Ave before and after,” I can only reconcile this with the first passage 
upon the supposition that this Pater and Ave were not regarded as belong- 
ing to the Office itself, but were a private act of devotion similar in character 
to the Aperi Domine os meum, etc., and the Sacrosancte, etc., with which 
every priest now begins and concludes his Office, though he knows 
that these prayers form no part of it. 

Let me confess that nearly all the points raised by Father McNabb 
seem to be more calculated to impress the general reader than to weigh 
with those who appreciate the very fragmentary state of our knowledge 
regarding the details of religious life in the twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries. I have no doubt, for example, that many will have been 
struck by the parallel columns he has set out on p. 84, and particularly 
by the exact agreement of the loci stabilitatem of Hugolino’s constitution 
with the “ studestadelvestnesse ” of the Riwle, but it is not every one 
who will be aware that loci stabilitas was the commonest feature of all in 
the profession formule of many ancient monastic Orders, so much so 
that Marténe, when discussing these early formulz, introduces a little 
dissertation headed “ stabilitas loci qua ratione dulcescat.” * 

Again, when Father McNabb bases an argument upon the Maria 
psalms (Morton, p. 38) as a devotion familiar to the Famous Dominican 
Jordan of Saxony, it has to be pointed out that Thomas of Chantimpre, 
also a Dominican and a contemporary of Jordan’s, traces the practice to 
a monk Josbertus, who died in 1186. The Maria psalms were no more 
peculiar to Jordan than the prayer O intemerata was peculiar to St. Edmund 
of Canterbury, or the Anima Christi peculiar to St. Ignatius Loyola. In 
each of these cases the devotion was of much older date than the lifetime 
of the person to whom it was attributed. 

Finally, when Father McNabb prints a table of Paters to be said, 
tots them up and finds that the total amounts to 150, the number of the 
Rosary, { I confess that it all looks to me like an extreme case of special 
pleading. I have no wish to maintain that the primitive Ancren Riwle 
was older than Peter Lombard, but it is surely fanciful to suppose that the 


* Marténe, De Antiquis Ecclesie Ritibus (ed. 1788), vol. ii. p. 174. I may 
point out that a misprint has crept into Father McNabb’s reference to Balme 
and Lelaidier. It should be vol. ii. p. 427, not vol. i. 

t See the Bonum Universale de Apibus (Ed. 1627), p. 289, and other references 
supplied in H. L. D. Ward, Catalogue of Romances, ii. pp. 632-633. 

} Any one who repeats the addition will find that something has gone wrong 
with the arithmetic. An article by Father McNabb printed in The Tablet for 
June 2, 1917, p. 688, supplies the clue. In his list (R.£.S., p. 83) he has left out 
“* the twelve apostles ” ; and in any case the total should be 100, not 150. 
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ive order of the topics was suggested by the Liber Sententiarum. 1 can only 
uld invite the reader to examine the work and see for himself. Still less can I 
om agree that a practice was proposed of saying just 150 (or 100) Paters. 
ne. Take, for example, the last section (Morton, p. 30) where there is question 
the of praying for the departed. The writer suggests saying four Paters 
ald in honour of the four gospels, “‘ and if you say nine, as there are nine orders 
ter of angels, . . . ye do still better.” It is impossible to look upon these 
ter as other than alternative methods. But Father McNabb adds the four 
ge to the nine to get the total he desires. 
g- May I say in conclusion that Father McNabb seems to me not to 
ter strengthen but to prejudice his case by the introduction of so many 
ich arguments which will not hold water? His point regarding the fifteen 
WSs Communions is a serious one and deserves fuller examination, but the 
practice (c. 1200-1250) of the religious Orders with regard to Communion 
bb has never been thoroughly gone into, and I doubt if adequate data are 
gh available. On the other hand, there can be little question that one at 
ige least of the later editors or interpolators of the Ancren Riwle was a Domini- 
ith can, and this certainly suggests the possibility that the author himself 
en may have belonged to the same body. The case is not made out, but | 
rly know of no strong argument to the contrary * except the difficulty created 
on by the palzographical evidence and the linguistic forms. These, how- 
ne ever, are matters upon which I am quite incompetent to offer an opinion. 
in , 
80 HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 
tle 
A SHE ONCE MORE 
an 
ré, IN the October number of the Review of English Studies, Mr. A. H. 
to Smith has an interesting article on that most tantalising problem 
nd of historical English grammar, the origin of the pronoun she. 
i Since I once wrote on the subject myself, may I ask space for a 
ne short comment ? 
* There is one point, however, which impresses me as telling against so late 
id, a date (1225 ?) as the supposed Dominican authorship would require. When the 
he | writer is obviously detailing all the groups of seven most familiar to the religious 
ial f mind (Morton, p. 28), he speaks of “‘ the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost, the seven 
ole | hours of the Office, the seven petitions of the Our Father, the seven deadly sins, 
the seven (!) beatitudes ” (see the table in Father McNabb’s January article), but 
he he says nothing of the seven Sacraments. Now the enumeration of seven definite 
Sacraments, though not emphasised in patristic literature, appears already in Peter 
ay Lombard (see, e.g., Strake, Die Sakramentenlehre des Wilhelm von Auxerre, 1917, 
ne PP. 47-48), and it is included in the profession of faith imposed upon the Waldenses 
in 1210. What is more, it is made very prominent in the English conciliar decrees 
Ses of this period, notably in the ‘‘ Constitutiones Londinenses,” printed not long since 
by the Rev. R. M. Woolley and dated by him c. 1215-1222. See the Eng. Histor. 
ng Review, vol. xxx. (1915), pp. 288-289. It seems improbable to me that if the 
for Ancren Riwle had been written by a learned Dominican like Robert Bacon, the 
ut seven Sacraments should have been omitted in the list. The argument, of course, 


is in no way conclusive, but it has its weight. 
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Mr. Smith contends that Mod. Eng. she arose by natural 
phonetic development, h@ > hj@ > f@. He quite frankly points out, 
however, that this theory has been rejected by the editors of the 
New English Dictionary—and he might have added, by scholars 
generally, on the ground that the independent development of 
hjé to fé cannot be paralleled elsewhere in English. But Mr. Smith 
thinks that he has found a parallel in certain English place-names, 
in which precisely this change has taken place. 

In my judgment, the parallels adduced by Mr. Smith do not 
hold water, and that for two reasons: the examples cited are 
place-names ; and, second, they are either Scandinavian place- 
names or place-names in which we may postulate Scandinavian 
influence. Now it is obvious that English place-names cannot be 
used, without great caution, as independent evidence of English 
sound change, because they may be, and often are, not English at 
all. They may be Scandinavian or French, or English names 
transmogrified by speakers of Scandinavian. And, of course, this 
is doubly true of place-names from those regions of England where 
Scandinavian influence was strong, not to say predominant. 
Bearing this in mind, we shall hesitate to base a new law of English 
phonology on the examples brought forward by Mr. Smith. 

Some of them may be dismissed at once. Shapinshay (Orkney 
Islands) < O.N. Hjdlplandisy, and Shetland < O.N. Hjaltland, are 
pure Scandinavian, or rather Norwegian, developments, which may 
be abundantly paralleled in certain dialects of Norway (v. Flom, 
“ The Origin of the Pronoun She,” 7.£.G.P. VII, 117 ff.). Clearly, 
these cannot count. Almost, if not quite, as suspicious, is Shap 
(Westmoreland) < O.E. heope or héap, for Westmoreland, as place- 
names attest, was for a long time a Scandinavian enclave, and the 
change here, O.E. héa > hjd > cja > fa, may represent simply the 
development of an originally English sound in the mouths of speakers 
of Norwegian. That is, the change fj > f, 2 familiar change in 
Norwegian dialects, would take place also in words which the 
Norwegian settlers in Cumberland and Westmoreland took over 
from English. Mr. Smith cites further two names from the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, a region in which Scandinavian (and especially 
Norwegian) influence was great and pervasive. These are Shawm 
Rigg and Shipton. Shawm Professor Ekwall derives, doubtfully, 
from O.N. hjdlm- ; Mr. Smith, from O.E. healm. In Shipton, the 
first element seems to be from O.E. heopa or O.E. heope. But that 
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matters not at all. In all these cases we have to do with the change 
hj>f, which is demonstrably a change that does occur in Norwegian, 
but which has yet to be demonstrated for English. And I venture 
to think that it cannot be demonstrated by place-names which are 
either pure Scandinavian (Norwegian) or rest under strong suspicion 
of being Norwegian transmogrifications of English. English place- 
names may be used as independent evidence of sound changes in 
English only when they are beyond all suspicion of Scandinavian 
influence. And that cannot be said of the names adduced from 
Westmoreland and the North Riding. 

And yet I am perhaps even more firmly convinced than 
Mr. Smith that she is derived from the O.E. feminine pronoun 
héo, hie. But if it cannot be developed by the spontaneous evolution 
of hj to f, we must account for it in some other way. Five years 
ago, in an article in Modern Language Notes (XXV,222 ff.), I ventured 
a conjecture which still seems to me sound. Since the article is 
easily accessible, I will not repeat my argument here—although 
the form which I then gave it no longer satisfies me—but merely 
summarise the conclusion: Mod. Eng. she developed from M.E. 
gh2 (< O.E. hie, or possibly from M.E. zho < O.E. h@o, with the 
M.E. vowel from he) in a breath group in which it was preceded by 
a dental, ¢, or s ; for instance, was zh, sibpens zhé, pat zh@. The 
group was zh@ would develop as follows: was zh? > wasjz > wafé ; 
and then wafé by false division would give fé (she) : wafé > wal fé. 

Some months after this article appeared, Professor Lindkvist 
published in Anglia (xlv. pp. 1-50) a long and convincing article, 
“On the Origin and History of the English Pronoun She,” in 
which, with some slight differences of detail, he reaches precisely 
the same conclusion: “ There can hardly be any doubt that the 
form scho originally developed here [the Northumbrian region] in 
sentences with inverted word order, such as, e.g., *does hio, *hefes 
hio, *cymes hio, *is hio, *was hio.” Professor Lindkvist regards 
scho as the primary form, and sche as an analogical form with its 
vowel from he, which occurs, as is well known, as fem. pron. in 
many dialects of M.E. That, of course, is of no consequence, 
although it seems to me simpler to suppose that M.E. zh@ developed 
straight from O.E. hie. Thereafter everything is smooth sailing, 
for every step in this development, as Lindkvist has shown, can be 
strikingly and abundantly paralleled at every stage in the history 
of our language (v. his article, pp. 32-40). I am not so rash as to 
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suppose that this solution definitively disposes of the problem; 
but to me it seems more convincing than any other that has been 
offered. 


MartTIN B. Ruup. 
The University of Minnesota. 


TWO NOTES ON ELIZABETHAN ORTHOGRAPHY 
i. “Br” sor “Ay” 


THE form “ Ey” (sometimes written “ Eye” or “ Ei”) in place 
of “I,” the normal Elizabethan equivalent of the modern “ Ay,” 
though rare in the drama, occurs a good many times in at least four 
of the plays of Thomas Heywood published during his lifetime 
(including Pleasant Dialogues, etc., 1637) and in at least one (The 
Captives) of which the ill-written MS. is still extant. So notable 
was Heywood’s addiction to this spelling, that F. G. Fleay (Bio- 
graphical Chronicle, i., 1896), on the grounds that he believed it to be 
peculiar to that writer, adduced its occurrence in Nobody and Some- 
body in proof of his part authorship of the play. Its value as a test 
of Heywood’s presence is however discounted by the fact that it 
was apparently used by several other contemporary dramatists, or 
at least transcribers. It is possible indeed that Heywood had a 
finger in W. Rowley’s A Shoomaker a Gentleman, printed in 1638, 
where, though “I” is the prevalent form, “ Ey” is also found 
several times (Signs. F. 2(v) and K. 4 in all copies I have examined) ; 
but it occurs again in the beautifully written Bodleian MS. of the 
much earlier group of Parnassus plays—-in The Pilgrimage to 
Pernassus as ‘‘ Eye” (thrice), in The Return as ‘‘ Ey ” also—though 
it is absent from The Return, Part 2, where the form “ I ” alone is 
found, I believe. 

I have also noted the spelling ‘‘ Ey ” in Middleton’s comedies 
Michaelmas Term, 1607 (“ Ey truly ” in Act 1.) and A Mad World, 
My Masters, 1608 (Act v.) ; and students better read than myself 
in Elizabethan drama can doubtless furnish further examples of this 
unusual form. 


Il. “ Say” (or “ Suey ”’) ror “ Say” 


The idiomatic phrase ‘‘ How say ye by that?” sometimes 
equivalent to the modern “‘ What d’you mean by that?” is of frequent 
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occurrence in Elizabethan drama, a typical example of its use being 
found in Chapman’s The Blind Beggar of Alexandria,1. But in the 
same writer’s later play The Gentleman Usher (1606) the phrase occurs 
on the lips of Bassiolo as ‘‘ How shay by that?” ; and a few lines 
earlier this speaker ejaculates ‘‘ Gosh hat ” (7.e. presumably “ God’s 
heart”). In the Pearson edition of Chapman’s plays (vol. i., 1874) 
the delightfully illuminating editorial notes on these two speeches 
are: “ Rather a Hebrew-sounding exclamation”, and “ Jewish 
again”; while T. M. Parrott, in his edition of Chapman’s Comedies 
(New York, 1910, p. 768), remarks that “ The pronunciation here, 
combined with his behaviour in general throughout the scene, would 
seem to show that Bassiolo has fortified himself with Dutch courage.” 
Despite Professor Parrott’s comment, however, I can see no sugges- 
tion of drunkenness in this scene ; and my unbelief is strengthened 
by the fact that this abnormal spelling “ Shay ” recurs in other plays 
where it is assuredly not attributable to the effects of alcohol on the 
speaker’s utterance. It is found, for instance, in several of Ford’s 
plays, where, if intended to suggest anything at all, it certainly seems 
rather to indicate anger than inebriety. 

(1) In’Tis Pity She’s a Whore, iv. (1633), the incensed Soranzo 
ends a furious tirade with the question “‘ Shey, must I?” For this 
“‘ Shey ” two of Ford’s editors substitute ‘‘ Why,” and five “ Say,” 
one alone (Dyce) remarking that the catchword for Shey is thus 
printed on the preceding page. 

(2) In The Fancies Chaste and Noble, 11. (1638), the “ shey ” in 
the snappish question “‘ What’s that you mumble gelding, shey ? ” 
was altered to “‘ hey ? ” by Gifford, and thus printed by later editors. 

(3) In Love’s Sacrifice, 1. (1633), the courtier Ferentes replies 
tauntingly to an angry woman, “‘ Indeed forsooth how shey by that, 
la...” Weber in his edition of Ford’s plays (1811), comically 
corrected this into “‘. . . how shy be that,” so that the word “ that ” 
has to be read as referring to the Lady Julia—who, however, was very 
far from shy! Gifford and Dyce printed “‘ say ye” for “ shey,” 
which was recorded as “‘ a slight error.” 

(4) In The Welsh Embassador, an anonymous MS. play (probably 
written about 1621) the nobel lady Carintha, the intended bride of 
the King, replies with simulated rage to his deprecatory ‘‘ Carintha!’’, 
“ How shay by that, give me the bratt Ile have him,” to which the 
editors of the Malone Society’s edition (1920) append a footnote 
“ shay] sic.” It is perhaps worth mentioning that although the 
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greater part of The Welsh Embassador was almost certainly written 
by Dekker this particular scene bears little resemblance to his work, 
but is much in the style of Ford, whose hand I think is clearly 
traceable elsewhere in the play. 

Finally, in The Second Maidens Tragedy (1611), an irate lady turns 
on her impudent waiting-woman with the words “ Sha yee ? ” (for 
the common colloquialism ‘‘ Say ye?’”’) instantly echoed by the 
latter in angry protest : 

“ Wife. Sha yee? 

Leonela. Sha yee? my lord entreates yo’ Companie ” (Malone 
Society’s edn., Il. 1536-7). The repetition of this spelling in the 
second line is interesting.* 

In view of the usually ruthless treatment of old spellings by 
nineteenth-century editors, a good many more such examples could 
doubtless be collected. At any rate, though the Fordian “ shey ” 
might conceivably be intended for “‘ shay,” the intrusive “ h” can 
scarcely be explained as a “ misprint.” And manifold as were the 
vagaries of Elizabethan orthography, the fact that this intrusive 
“h” occurs in the works of various writers at widely different 
dates seems at least to suggest that the form “‘ shay ” (for “‘ say yee ” 
or “ say”) belongs to another category than, e.g., such familiar 
spellings as shure, shute, shemster, and is perhaps as distinctly in- 
tentional as the spellings chitty and Chittizen (for ‘“‘ Citizen”) in 
Eastward Ho ! 

BERTRAM LLoyp. 


FURTHER LIGHT UPON THE HEROIC PLAYS OF 
ROGER BOYLE, EARL OF ORRERY 


Mr. Payne’s article, The Question of Precedence between Dryden 
and the Earl of Orrery with regard to the English Heroic Play, and 
Dr. Grattan-Flood’s notes, entitled Orrery’s Black Prince, throw 
new light on the chronology of Orrery’s plays, but they do not 
solve completely the problem, which has been beclouded for so 
long by a lack and a misuse of facts. The identity of Orrery’s first 
play seems still quite uncertain, though Mr. Payne leaves the pre- 
sumption at the end of his article that The Black Prince was that 
first play. The present writer dares to believe that all this 


* In Act v., however, “‘ same” is spelt ‘‘ shame” in the MS. 
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uncertainty can be cleared up if the facts we have in hand are properly 
considered. In order to make his deductions perfectly clear, he 
ventures to repeat for the sake of continuity evidence already given 
in those articles, as well as to introduce some new facts. 

Orrery went to Ireland late in December 1660, after several 
months of consultation at court. On January 23, 1661-2, he wrote 
thus to the Duke of Ormonde : * 


When I had the honour and happiness the last time to kiss his majesty’s 
hand, he commanded me to write a play for him . . . therefore, some 
months after, I presumed to lay at his majesty’s feet @ tragi-comedy, all 
in ten feet verse and rhyme. . . . I had just grounds to believe, at least 
fear, that my play would have been thought fitter for the fire than the 
theatre ; ; but his majesty’s mercy having condemned it only to the latter, 
and then giving it to be acted by Mr. Killigrew’s company, my old friend, 
Will Davenant, appeared so displeased his company missed it, that 
nothing would reconcile me to him, but to write another purposely for 
him. 


On February 26, 1662-3, over a year later, we hear of this first 
play again in a letter from Charles II. to Orrery : T 


I will now tell you, that I have read your first play, which I like very 
well, and do intend to bring it upon the stage, as soon as my company have 
their new stage in order, that the scenes may be worthy the words they 
are to set forth. 


The above correspondence clearly shows that Orrery had 
written a tragi-comedy in heroic rime early in 1661. This play had 
been sent to the King, and by him placed in the hands of the Killi- 
grew company, the King’s players, to be produced when they 
should have “ their new stage in order.” The “ new stage ” was 
that of the theatre in Drury Lane, which was first used for public 
performance on May 7, 1663. 

On September 28, 1664, Pepys writes in his diary : 


. to a play, and so we saw, coming late, part of The General] : 
My. Lord Orrery, Broghill’s, second play ; but Lord ! to see how no more 
either in words, sense, or design, it is to his Henry the 5th, is not 
imaginable, and so poorly acted, though in finer clothes is strange. . . 


It will be noted that Pepys does not mention at which theatre he saw 


* State Letters (Dublin, 1743), vol. i. p. 76. 
t+ State Letters, vol. i. p. 127 
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The General. However, he has a reference to this same play on 
April 24, 1669 : 


After dinner, to the King’s house, and there saw the Generall revived 
—a good play that pleases me well. 


From this note it is evident that Pepys must have seen the first 
production of The General at the King’s house also.* 
Orrery writes to Sir Henry Bennett on August 25, 1664 : + 


There was no play of mine acted. They are now but studying it, | 
hope within less than a fortnight ’twill be on the theater and if you are 
not surfeited with what of mine you have already seen I will wait on you 
when ’tis acted. 


Undoubtedly Orrery refers to the rehearsing of his play, The 
General, produced in September, as has been noted. 

Now, although The General was apparently not taken in hand 
for production by the King’s company until the summer of 1664, 
Killigrew had had it duly licensed for production by Sir Henry 
Herbert in the preceding summer or fall. The account book of the 
Master of Revels has a miscellaneous list of receipts from play 
licenses under date of November 3, 1663.[ In this list is noted 
one item as follows : 


The Generall £2 [N.B. £2 was the regular license fee 
for new plays] 


This play of Orrery, The General, Killigrew had in his posses- 
sion by the fall of 1663 certainly. In the spring of 1663 he had in 
his possession for future production Orrery’s first play. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that The General is this first play, which in 
due course of time Killigrew took steps to prepare for production ? 
The chain of evidence seems very complete by the external facts 
from these historical documents. 

For a long time, no copy of The General was known. Then, in 
1853, J. O. Halliwell published an old manuscript play he had 
found.§ A comparison of the lines given by Pepys in his reference 

* Professor Nicoll appears mistaken in assigning this play to L.I.F. theatre ; 
see Hist. of Rest. Drama, p. 354. 

t Cal. of State Papers (Ireland), 1663-5, p. 430. 

t Malone’s Shakespeare (London, 1790), vol. i. pt. ii. p. 268. Dram. Records 
of Sir Henry Herbert, J. Q. Adams, p. 138. 


§ See A Brief Description of Anc. & Mod. MSS, in Public Library, Plymouth, 
etc., London, 1853, 
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to the play on October 4, 1664, with the lines in Act 111. (p. 107) of 
this old manuscript play prove beyond doubt that the latter is 
Orrery’s play. 

The title of this manuscript reads: The Generall: a Tragi- 
Comedy ; and suggests at once the possibility that The General 
is the first play which Orrery wrote. It will be recalled that in the 
first letter quoted, Orrery spoke of the play specifically as a tragi- 
comedy. The appellation, tragi-comedy, is not used in connection 
with any of the printed versions of Orrery’s other plays. The 
appearance of that appellation in connection with the title of The 
General comes then to have a peculiar significance in the attempt 
to identify this play as Orrery’s first. 

Even a very hasty study of The General will serve to show that 
the play is in every respect a cruder piece than Henry the Fifth or 
The Black Prince. It gives every indication, by such a comparison 
with those plays, that it is an earlier effort, wherein the author had 
not gained sufficient dramatic skill to blend stately verse and 
weighty argument with a strong plot. Internal evidence therefore, 
as well as external, points to The General as Orrery’s pioneer 
dramatic effort. 

Not only does it become of interest then as his maiden work, 
but it assumes great importance in the history of Restoration drama 
as the first play, written after 1660, wholly in heroic rimed verse. 
Since Orrery finished its creation, as has been shown, early in 1661, 
there can be no question as to its priority in the new field. It is, 
indeed, the pioneer “ heroic play,” however imperfect and far- 
removed from its successors in that type. 

What now can be said for The Black Prince? Its story is not so 
difficult to reconstruct. Mr. Thomas Morrice, Orrery’s chaplain, 
though his dates are confused, gives just the “ lead’ needed. He 
writes thus in his memoirs of Orrery : * 


The Earl of Orrery did not remain in Ireland the whole time he was 
president of Munster ; but was sent for over into England by his majesty 
in 1665. . . . While Lord Orrery was in England, there happened that 
great change of affairs, which followed the disgrace of the earl of 
Clarendon. .. . 


It is at once clear that Morrice has his dates twisted. Clarendon’s 
fall did not take place in 1665, but rather long afterwards on 


* State Letters, vol. i. p. 75. 
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August 30, 1667. However, Morrice is right in stating that Orrery 
was in England in 1665. A careful survey of the State Letters and 
the Calendar of State Papers (Ireland), discloses that Orrery went 
to England in June 1664* and returned to Ireland in August 
1665.+ There he remained throughout the whole of 1666 and 1667, 
and did ot return to England again until June 1668. 

With these facts in mind, the following story by Morrice about 
the Black Prince can be rightly interpreted : § 


Soon after the earl’s fall, his lordship returned into Ireland, where he 
still kept up the presidency court ; and there received a kind letter from 
his majesty, written with his own hand, which I have seen . . . in the 
conclusion his majesty lets him know, he was very well pleased with that 
part of the Black Prince he had sent him, and conjured his lordship to go 
on and complete it, which if he could not do, until he had a fit of gout, 
he wished him a fit presently, that he might the sooner finish it. 


Obviously, the time when “ his lordship returned into Ireland ” 
refers to the return of Orrery in August 1665. Sometime there- 
after Orrery began the writing of The Black Prince, and in the 
early winter sent a part to the King for perusal. 

Very probably the letter from the King, which Morrice notes, is 
the one of which Orrery speaks in a letter to the Duke of Ormonde 
on January 23, 1665-6 : || 


I had the happiness, this post, to receive the unspeakable honour of 
a letter from the king, my master, all written with his own hand, and 
full of expressions of his kindness and royal favour to your servant. 


He acknowledges the King’s letter on February 7, 1665-6, with this 
beginning : 


I received with all the joy and humility imaginable your Majesty’s 
autograph letter of 4 January. 


Since he had now received the King’s approval, he undoubtedly 
proceeded directly to the completion of the play during the late 


* State Letters, vol. ii. pp. 194-5 ; Cal. State Papers (Ireland), 1663-5, p. 409- 
t Ibid., vol. m a 194-5 ; 1663-5, p. 617. 

Tt 1666-9, p 

§ State — ot. i. pp. 80-81. 

\| Ibid., vol. ii. p. 215 

| Cal. State Papers ‘ireland), 1666-9, p. 25. 
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winter and spring, and sent it off in final shape to the King early 
in the summer of 1666, so that he could write to Viscount Conway 
on July 17, 1666 : * 


. . . [fall is quiet against winter, I hope to spend part of it in London 
and then to have the pleasure of his [7.e. Lord Conway’s] company. . . . 
If we meet at London, you will see a play acted which I writ by the 
King’s command. I call it Edmund the Black Prince ; and if ever I writ 
anything fit for the theatre this play is it. 


I take it that Orrery had only recently completed this play, 
because I do not believe he would have said, “ I call it Edmund the 
Black Prince,” if the piece had been entitled for any long time 
previous. The present tense, “call” indicates the freshness of 
the idea in his mind. Furthermore, he wrote very frequently to 
Viscount Conway, and had he finished his piece for the stage at 
any considerably earlier date, he would have mentioned this play 
in all probability in a previous letter. 

The long gap between the summer of 1666 and the fall of 1667, 
when The Black Prince was first staged on October 19, according to 
Pepys, can be accounted for by the fact that the cessation of 
theatrical productions from May 1665, to October 1666, had upset 
the work of the companies. It would take a considerable period 
before they could return to the proper production of new elaborate 
plays like Orrery’s piece. Moreover, the King’s company during 
early 1667 experienced considerable internal disorganisation. There- 
fore, it is not to be wondered that a year elapsed before Killigrew 
found it fitting to stage Orrery’s new play. Thus the history of 
The Black Prince seems to this writer very clear. It has no relation 
at all with the story of Orrery’s first play. The Black Prince was 
begun in the fall of 1665, and finished by the summer of 1666. 
The prologue makes evident that the play was started by Orrery 
after his patriotic fervour had been aroused by the victories of the 
English over the Dutch and French fleets in the summer of 1665, 
and simply reinforces the evidence for the dates named, as gleaned 
from external, historical sources. 


WILLIAM S. CLARK. 


* Cal. State Papers (Ireland), 1666-9, p. 158. 
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THE PROTOTYPE OF WALTER SHANDY’S TRISTRA- 
PZEDIA 


WirH a flourish characteristically borrowed for the occasion from 
Robert Burton, Sterne, in the sixteenth chapter of volume five of 
Tristram Shandy, makes Tristram describe the genesis of his father’s 
“* Tristra-pedia* or system of education for me.”’ He relates how he 
proposed to collect “ first for that purpose his own scattered thoughts, 
counsels, and notions ; and (bind) them together so as to form an 
INSTITUTE for the government of my childhood and adolescence,” 
adding that “‘ he imagined he should be able to bring whatever he 
had to say into so small a compass that, when it was finished and 
bound, it might be rolled up in my mother’s hussive. Matter 
grows under our hands. Let no man say—‘ Come—I’ll write a 
duodecimo.’” 

At first sight it seems strange that in order to express the extreme 
in tiny format, Sterne should not go beyond Duodecimo. In the light 
of what the present article discloses, however, it would appear that 
he selected for his illustration the size of a volume, which he must 
often have handled during the composition of this part of Tristram 
Shandy, and which was destined to provide the basic material for its 
own burlesque as created by him in Walter Shandy’s Tristra-pedia. 

The work in question, first published at Oxford in 1673, is 
described as follows on the title-page of the sixth edition of 1699 : 


Of | Education | Especially of | Young Gentlemen. | [Rule] | In Two 
Parts. | [Rule] | The Sixth Edition, Enlarged. | London, | Printed by 
H. Gellibrand, for Richard Wellington at | the Lute in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard: And are to| be Sold by Bernard Lintott, at the Cross-Keys 
in | St. Martin’s-Lane, near Long-Acre. 1699. 


The author was Obadiah Walker, at one time Master of University 
College, Oxford. Born in 1616, at Worsbrough, in Yorkshire, 
Walker survived many vicissitudes during the course of a distin- 
guished but recreant career, and died in London in 1699. There 
are several references to him in the Diary of John Evelyn, into whose 
good graces he had, as principal signatory to his University’s 


* The original edition has Tristra-pedia when the word first occurs: after- 
wards, more correctly, Tristra-pedia. 
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laudatory acknowledgment of Evelyn’s gift of the Arundelian 
Marbles, insinuated himself. In the entry for February 16, 1649, 
we read : 


. . on the 22nd having recommended Obadiah Walker, a learned and 
most ingenious person, to be tutor to, and travel with, Mr. Hillyard’s 
two sons, returned to Sayes Court. 


Again, on December 11, 1650: 


Came to visit me Mr. Obadiah Walker, of University College, with 
his two pupils, the sons of my worthy friend, Henry Hyldyard, Esq., whom 
I had recommended to his care. 


When the decline of King James’s fortunes appeared inevitable, 
Walker was dismissed from his post at the University. In 1686, 
when James commenced his onslaught on the Universities, he had 
embraced the religion of Rome in order to retain his post ; and the 
Diary entry for May 5, of that year, discloses Evelyn’s consequent 
altered attitude towards the man : 


. . . There being a seal, it was feared we should be required to pass 
a docket dispensing with Dr. Obadiah Walker and four more. . . . 

This Walker was a learned person, of a monkish life, to whose tuition 
I had more than thirty years since recommended the sons of my worthy 
friend, Mr. Hyldyard, of Horsley, in Surrey, believing him to be far from 
what he proved—a hypocritical concealed Papist—by which he perverted 
the eldest son of Mr. Hyldyard, Sir Edward Hale’s eldest son, and several 
more, to the great disturbance of the whole nation, as well as of the 
University, as by his now public defection appeared. 


These Diary entries disclose a hitherto unsuspected association 
between Evelyn and the production of Tristram Shandy ; for it 
was doubtless the experience acquired during the tutelage of 
Hillyard’s two sons that enabled Walker to compose, amongst a 
number of other works ranging from geography to divinity, the 
little treatise on education which later became the subject of 
Sterne’s caricature. 

Though Walker’s book receives no mention in the J/lustrations 
of Sterne, in which the indefatigable Dr. John Ferriar traced the 
origin of so many of Sterne’s plagiarisms, it was probably as heavily 
pilfered as any of the works recorded in that now almost forgotten 
register of literary depredations. Passages aggregating in length to 
close on a thousand words in chapters xlii. and xliii. of volume 
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v., and chapters ii. and v. of volume vi., of Tristram Shandy are 
transcribed with but few important variants; the closeness with 
which they follow the text being exemplified in the following 


excerpt : 


WALKER 


Jul. Scaliger began not to learn 
Greek till 40 years old, and then 
mastered it in a very few months, 
as he did French and Gascon in 
three. Pet. Damianus learned not 
to read till Man’s Estate, yet 
proved one of the eminentest of 
his time. Baldus entered so late 
upon the Law, that they told him 
he intended to be an advocate in 
the other World.—Page 111. 


The next excerpt—from the next 


STERNE 


Was not the great Fulius Scaliger 
within an ace of never getting his 
tools sharpened at all? Fourty- 
four years old was he before he 
could manage his Greek; and 
Peter Damianus, lord bishop of 
Ostia, as all the world knows, could 
not so much as read when he was 
of man’s estate. And Baldus him- 
self, as eminent as he turned out 
after, entered upon the law so late 
in life, that everybody imagined 
he intended to be an advocate in the 
other world.—Vol. v., chap. xlii. 


chapter—furnishes an 


interesting example of Sterne’s methods of burlesque : 


WALKER 


v.g.a Battel. Have I ever seen 
it? at least painted? Or descri- 
bed? Might I have seen it? 
Where? How long ago? How 
often? Had I seen it, what would 
it have wrought in me? I would 
I had seen it, for how can I imagine 
it? What Notion have I of it? 
Hath my Friend, or Acquaintance 
seen it? had he seen it, or not 
seen it, what would have followed ? 
Hath he dreamed of it? If a 
Battel be so terrible when heard, 
much more when seen; yet more 
when present in it. 

Could virtue be seen, how would 
it allure the World! Tis a pity a 
Lye cannot be seen, that all men 
might beware of it. Again, the 
passions of the Sense affords such 
questions as these: The Comet, 


STERNE 


A Wuite Bear! very well. 
Have I ever seen one? Might I 
ever have seen one? Am I ever to 
see one? Ought I ever to have 
seenone? Orcan I ever see one? 

Would I had seen a white bear ! 
(for how can I imagine it ?). 

If I should see a white bear, 
what should I say? If I should 
never see a white bear, what then ? 

If I never have, can, must, or 
shall see a white bear alive, have 
I ever seen the skin of one? 
Did I ever see one painted? 
Described ? Have I ever dreamed 
of one? 

Did my father, mother, uncle, 
aunt, brothers or sisters, ever see 
a white bear? What would they 
give? How would they behave? 
How would the white bear have 
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WALKER STERNE 


did it deceive, weaken, blind, behaved? Is he wild? Tame? 
astonish, confound, please, comfort Terrible? Rough? Smooth? 
chear the Sense ?—Page 149. Is the white bear worth seeing ? 
Is there no sin in it ? 
Is it better than a black one ? 


Sterne seems to have added insult to any injury that these 
distorted plagiarisms may have occasioned the memory of Walker, 
by bestowing his Christian name on Walter Shandy’s servant 
Obadiah. 

Certain of Walker’s didacticisms have been incorporated by 
Sterne in his coarser passages. 

We even find, in the sort of preface to the Tristra-padia, quoted 
in part in the opening paragraph of this article, distinct echoes of 
the following passage from Walker’s own preface : 


I have therefore rather chused to gather up disorderly, and bind 
together, such scattered Counsels and Notions, as have occurred either in 
Observation, or in some Italian Writers, not ordinary amongst us. 


The chief of the Italian writers to whom Walker was indebted, 
as he himself tells us, was Matteo Pellegrini; and it is certainly 
hard on the former that while Sterne pilfered direct from his text, he 
should make acknowledgment to Pellegrini alone, although the 
authority of that writer came to him only indirectly through Walker. 
It may nevertheless be considered that the following Burtonian 
passage from what I have referred to above as the preface to the 
Tristra-pedia, besides briefly characterising Walker’s book, suggests 
a sly admission of Sterne’s culpability : 


. my father gave himself up to it with as much devotion as ever 
my uncle Toby had done to his doctrine of projectiles. The difference 
between them was that my Uncle Toby drew his whole knowledge of 
projectiles from Nicolas Tartaglia; my father spun his every thread of 
it out of his own brain, or had so reeled and cross-twisted what all other 
spinners and spinsters had spun before him, that "twas pretty near the 
same torture to him. 


For the benefit of readers who may wish to follow up this matter 
further, I may mention that there is a copy of Walker’s book in the 
library of the British Museum. 


Joun M. TURNBULL. 
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JOHNSON’S PLAN OF A DICTIONARY 


THE Plan of a Dictionary of the English Language was printed in 
1747 in two forms, quarto and octavo. The 8° is manifestly the later, 
for it corrects the erratum of the 4°, and is of no great interest. The 
bibliography of the 4° has been insufficiently explored. The colla- 
tion of most copies is: Title, with erratum on verso (there was no 
half-title); A-Ez in fours. Mr. Tregaskis in 1922 catalogued a 
copy which had also Ez, a list of Dodsley’s books (this makes it 
improbable that the title-leaf and Ex were printed together as a 
half-sheet). 

It has been noted that there are two forms of p. 1: (a) that in 
which the words (which appear also on the title-page) 


To the RicguT HonouraBLE PHILIP DORMER, | Earl of 
CHESTERFIELD ; | One of His Mayjesty’s Principal Secretaries | 
of State 


are printed below two double rules, which head the page, and above 
the words My Lorp (caps and small caps) ; (4) that in which the 
space between the rules and the words My LORD (large caps) is 
blank. But it does not seem to have been noticed that the whole of 
sheet A is from two distinct settings of type. The rest of the 
pamphlet is from the same setting in all the copies I have examined. 
We may distinguish the two variants of A as Chesterfield and non- 
Chesterfield. ‘The Ch. variety seems to be the rarer. Both are in the 
British Museum, The differences noted are as follows : 

1. P. 2,1. 19 (third paragraph of the pamphlet) non-Ch. has a 
semicolon, Ch. a comma, after innocent. The semicolon is to be 
preferred. 

2. P. 4, 1. 7 (sixth para.) non-Ch. has those who desire the praise 
of elegance and discernment. Ch. has or for and. The former reading 
is perhaps to be preferred. Johnson is inviting criticism of his plan 
from the judicious ; a distinction between elegant and discerning 
critics does not seem to have much point. 

3. P. 4, 1. 15 (seventh para.) non-Ch. has The chief intent . . . 1s 
to preserve the purity and ascertain the meaning of the English idiom ; 
and this seems to require nothing more than that our language be 
considered so far as it is our own. Ch. has our English idiom. If the 
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variation is not accidental, it seems more likely that Johnson altered 
our to the to avoid a plethora of our’s than that he altered the to our 
to avoid a plethora of the’s. 

In these three variations Ch. is followed by the 8°, and in the 
second and third by the textus receptus. 

4. P. 5,1. 7, non-Ch. has as to be ; Ch. misprints to as be. 

5. The non-Ch. A was printed “ with figures” (1 on Ar, 2 on 
Az). The Ch. A has no figures, and is in this respect like the rest 
of the pamphlet. 

These, which seem to be the only available criteria (for the paper, 
which is without a watermark, seems to be the same in Ch. and non- 
Ch., and the same in A as in the other sheets), are perhaps not 
sufficient to settle priority. 

If we assume that Ch. is the earlier, then we may suppose (a) that 
the superscription of p. 1 was later omitted as vain repetition of the 
title-page ; (6) that variations 1, 2 and 3 are deliberate corrections ; 
(c) that some copies of Ch. got into circulation somehow, and that 
one of them was used as copy for the 8°. 

If we assume that non-Ch. is the earlier, then we may suppose 
(a) that the superscription was later added to p. 1 for the sake of 
pomp ; (4) that variations 1, 2 and 3 are accidental ; (c) that A had 
to be reprinted to make up an imperfection. This would account, 
equally with the other hypothesis, for the relative rarity of Ch. 

A further question is that of large-paper copies. There is a 
tendency to describe any large copy of a handsome piece of print as 
“ probably ”’ or certainly L.P.; and once a copy measuring a Xd has 
been so described, it is confidently assumed that a copy which is 
either taller or wider (or both) must be L.P. In the present case it 
should be noted that the inner margin (of all copies seen except that 
in the Bodleian, which has been cropped on four sides to get it into 
a volume) is very generous—over 1} inches ; the outer margin should 
be of corresponding amplitude ; the measure is over 4} inches, so 
that any copy that has been decently treated should be not less than 
8 inches wide. Mr. Wise’s copy is 10} X8 ; the MacGeorge copy 
(catalogued as L.P.; it fetched £50) and another are 10} X8}; an 
aca” catalogued by Messrs. Elkin Mathews (5/307, 1925) is 
10} <8}. 

But if the evidence for L.P. copies is inadequate, there is no doubt 
that Mr. Wise’s copy is thick paper. Further, it and two other 
copies present another interesting feature. On the Wise copy, at 
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the top of the title, is written “ No. 3.” Mr. Wise has a note of 
another copy (believed by him to be L.P.) which is similarly num- 
bered 5. Finally the MacGeorge (now R. B. Adam) copy is num- 
bered 6. It seems probable that a few copies were printed on a 
special paper, and numbered, for presentation. 

The Wise and MacGeorge copies are both of the non-Chesterfield 
variety. 

R. W. CHAPMAN. 


JOHN FLORIO 


THE exact date and place of Florio’s second marriage seem to 
have escaped his biographers. I find the record in “ A true Register 
of all the Christeninges, Mariages, and Burialls in the Parishe of 
St. James, Clarkenwell”’ (Ed. Hovenden, 1887, vol. iii. p. 44): 
“Sep. 9, 1617. John Florio, Esquier, and Rose Spicer ; lic. 
Mr. Weston’s off.” 


L. F. Powe tt. 
Oxford. 


ST. CECILIA’S DAY, 1686 


IN connection with the note by Mr. G. Thorn-Drury on the Ode 
for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1686 (R.E.S.,1, p. 220), it may be of interest 
to give a little new light on the composer of the Ode. According 
to the broadside in question, the Song for St. Cecilia’s Day, 
November, 1686, was ‘‘ Written by Mr. Thomas Flatman, and 
Composed by Mr. Isaac Blackwell.” Of course the biography of 
Flatman is well known, but not many know much of the composer, 
Isaac Blackwell. His name is not to be found in the monumental 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, while Mr. Henry 
Davey, in his excellent History of English Music (new ed., 1921), 
describes him as ‘‘ unknown ”’; therefore, a few lines on his career 
may be of interest. 

Isaac Blackwell—far from being an obscure musician—was 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, from 1679 to 1693. He 
was admitted a Vicar Choral of St. Paul’s on February 21, 1687. 
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Among his works are : Two Anthems in the Second Set of Dering’s 
Cantica Sacra (1674), and seven songs in Playford’s Choice Ayres, 
Songs, and Dialogues. An Anthem of his is quoted in the Chapel 
Royal List, written between the years 1670-1676. 


W. H. GraTTAN FLoop. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Oxford, January 2, 1926. 
Sir, 
The imprint of Mr. C. L. Stainer’s recent monograph on 
the Conversations of Jonson and Drummond, quoted on page 44 
of your January number, describes the publisher, Mr. Basil Blackwell, 
in his capacity as publisher to the Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford- 
upon-Avon. This is a regrettable error, and in justice to those 
scholars who have supported the Press since the death of A. H. 
Bullen, it must not pass unchallenged. On the appearance of Mr. 
Stainer’s book (which I had not previously heard of), I found that 
it was one of those printed by the Press for other publishers, and the 
mistake in the imprint, which arose (in the composing room) from 
the fact that Mr. Blackwell is also publisher to the Press, 
unfortunately passed uncorrected in proof either by the publishing 
house or by our own managing director. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
H. F. B. Bretr-Smitu, 
Literary Director, the Shakespeare Head Press. 


The Editor, The Review of English Studies. 











REVIEWS 


The Players’ Shakespeare: The Tragedie of Julius Caesar. 
Newly Printed from the First Folio of 1623. London: Ernest 
Benn, Ltd. 1925. Pp. Ixxvii+8o (illustrated). £4 4s. net. 


THIS sumptuous and beautiful book is the sixth and most recent 
volume of The Players’ Shakespeare, the plays previously treated 
being Macbeth, to which is prefixed a general introduction to the 
whole series, A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, 
Cymbeline, and Love’s Labour’s Lost. Each volume contains an 
introduction, the text of the play, and a number of illustrations, 
some of them coloured in facsimile collotype. The text is printed 
litteratim from the First Folio, except that the long / is replaced by 
s, and modern usage is followed in respect of i, j, u, and v. The 
general and special introductions are all by Mr. H. Granville-Barker, 
while the work of illustrating the Plays has been variously assigned 
to artists “interested in the Modern Stage,” whose object is to 
create for the reader “‘ the atmosphere of the ideal dramatic repre- 
sentation.” In no case has a complete plan of production been 
attempted, and indeed preface-writer and designers have not 
regularly collaborated. This at first sight might seem a disadvantage, 
but Mr. Granville-Barker is doubtless right in preferring a common 
inicntion to a set plan, which, if it is to have life in it, is not in the 
least likely to end just as it began. 

Even if the reviewer were competent, this is not the place to 
discuss the artistic merits of the illustrations. ‘To me the designs 
for staging and costume are of great interest. They appeal vari- 
ously in point of beauty, but all suggest approaches towards the 
compromise consistently advocated in the Prefaces, between old 
and modern stage conditions. Thus in Julius Caesar the costumes 
in Mr. Ernst Stern’s drawings are sufficiently Roman without 
being in glaring conflict with the allusions to Elizabethan garments 
which occur occasionally in the text. 
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In the present volume the drawings and coloured plates are, 
quite properly, placed at the end. In some of the earlier volumes 
the coloured plates face pages of the text, and designs are inserted 
even in the body of the page. This, I think, is a mistake. The 
printed page of Shakespeare, which in this edition it is a joy to read, 
requires no such added ornament; and our gain is incomplete 
when the interpolations of the editors, superfluous when they are 
not misleading, are brushed away only to make room for the inven- 
tions of a modern artist, which, whatever their intrinsic excellence, 
are, at the moment, not wanted. In the coloured plate of the 
murder of Julius Caesar Mr. Stern has plainly not had his eye on 
the text. He assigns the part of Casca to Brutus, who is represented 
as stabbing Casar from behind, and he has placed Cesar in an 
attitude in which it would be impossible for him to speak his dying 
words with dignity. 

It is however with Mr. Granville-Barker’s prefaces that readers 
of this Review will principally be concerned, and the prefaces will 
more than repay study. It is unlikely that any other scholar could 
be found to combine in his own person, as Mr. Granville-Barker 
does, exactly the qualifications for the task here undertaken, viz. to 
present the plays of Shakespeare, as they should be presented, from 
the point of view of their performance on the stage. The Players’ 
Shakespeare is, in a way, a producers’ edition, but the aim pursued 
cannot be without deep interest and significance to and for Shake- 
speare scholars, even those whose studies seem far remote from the 
activities of producers, scenic artists, and designers of costumes ; 
for the success of this enterprise means, in no small measure, the 
bridging of the gulf which, despite notable efforts by individuals, at 
“The Old Vic” and elsewhere, still separates the Shakespeare of 
scholarship from the Shakespeare of the modern stage. 

In his Preface to Julius Cesar Mr. Granville-Barker allows 
himself more room than in previous Prefaces for the discussion of 
the problems presented. The Preface is nearly half as long again as 
the longest of those which have preceded it ; and though the general 
treatment is substantially the same in all, the method here followed 
is somewhat different, and the arrangement perhaps more in accord- 
ance with the natural order of things. The Preface begins with a 
study of the characters in the Play, a study which, though we may 
with reason dissent from particular conclusions arrived at—the 
present reviewer at times dissents even vehemently—is repeatedly 
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arresting, is always stimulating, and in special passages, such as—to 
select just one example—the description of Portia and the eloquent 
“ silences ” of her talk with Brutus, is entirely beautiful and true. 

From the general and particular study of character the Preface 
passes to an analysis of the play’s structure ; the characters in action 
and in course of development. This portion of the essay, while 
affording abundant food for reflection for any class of students, 
must be in a very high degree helpful to the producer and actor. 
Mr. Granville-Barker writes throughout with his eye on the Eliza- 
bethan stage, the conditions which determined the structure of 
plays written for that stage, and the dramatic effects and methods 
of character-portraiture possible in these conditions. With many 
signposts for guidance and warning, the author, on the whole, leaves 
it to the producer himself to discover the just means whereby he 
may retain or recover much which a complete surrender to later 
tradition must inevitably lose, and at the same time may satisfy 
requirements which at the present hour cannot be altogether resisted 
or avoided. The choice, roughly stated, seems to be some via 
media between, on the one hand, an academic experiment in which, 
after all, many of the chief factors are disregarded (How, for example, 
is the archzological sense satisfied when the staging and costumes 
are pure Elizabethan, but the living voice, the pronunciation, is 
pure twentieth century ?) and, on the other hand, an entertainment, 
three parts perhaps spectacle, which, after the producer and his 
collaborators have done their utmost, cannot hope to compete 
successfully with the latest theatrical triviality. 

To the last pages of the Preface are assigned the treatment of 
such questions as Act Division, Staging and Costume, Music, The 
Text, and Variant Readings. In this Preface, as in his previous 
studies, Mr. Granville-Barker urges that the five-act scheme is not 
necessarily the frame into which the plays of Shakespeare were 
deliberately and consciously built. He favours at times another 
dramatic rhythm, though he concedes in some cases that the five- 
act scheme will serve. Possibly the question calls for a fuller 
examination than, so far as I know, it has hitherto received ; but 
those who would substitute some other for the five-part rhythm, and 
would prove their rhythm to be Shakespeare’s, must first of all 
dispose of two obvious objections. In the first place, though the 
act and scene division, as we have it in modern texts, derives from 
the First Folio, not from the Quartos, and, even in the First Folio, is 
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not completely established, the scene divisions, where they occur— 
allowing for the legitimate margin of error—correspond faithfully 
with a dramatic fact, an empty stage. There is therefore at least 
a probability that the act divisions also correspond to a recog- 
nised dramatic practice, and were not merely foisted in to give 
the First Folio a literary appearance. Secondly, there is the 
fact that in Henry V. the five-act division is absolutely determined 
by the chorus which prologuizes five times. Mr. Granville- 
Barker may dismiss Henry V. as an exceptional play (though 
he has yet to prove it exceptional in this matter), but the 
certainty of the scheme in this one play lends probability to 
the view that the scheme in the other plays is the same; so that 
it would be at least safer to accept the guidance of the Folio, 
which may have the highest sanction, than to adopt an alter- 
native scheme, which, however persuasively commended, is without 
authority. In fulius Cesar the dispute amounts to very little. Mr. 
Granville-Barker proposes no point of division not already marked 
in the Folio. He recommends the “ larger synthesis ” and advises 
the producer to play the first three acts and the last two, in each 
case without pause. If however the strain be considered too great 
for the audience, short breaks are permitted at the close of the first 
and second acts, though not at the end of the fourth. But, as 
Professor Bradley, amongst other critics, has pointed out, in 
Julius Casar,as in other Shakespeare plays, the fourth act contrasts 
with the preceding and following acts by a change of interest, if 
not by an actual slackening in the tension, and a short pause 
before the full restoration of the main interest is surely not in- 
appropriate. As to the length of the breaks, speaking from the 
point of view of the audience, where one feels again on safe ground, 
one would say that an intelligent spectator who has gone to the 
theatre simply to see and hear the play, requires pauses—and in a 
Shakespeare play four are none too many—in order to collect and 
make good his impressions, but that at no point should the interval 
be long enough to break the spell. 

The section on the Text is mainly devoted to a discussion on 
“the stumbling-block ” in Act 1v, “ the duplicate revelation of 
Portia’s death.” Having once held a contrary opinion, I have now 
no hesitation in taking sides with Mr. Granville-Barker, and adopt- 
ing the view, admirably argued by him, that the trouble in the 
text as it stands is due to confusion between versions originally 
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alternative ; and that the producer, who has to decide, and not 
merely to balance probabilities, must cut one of the alternatives, 
preferably the second “ revelation.” 

In the Variant Readings—amongst which “ beholden” for 
“ beholding ” should not be included—Mr. Granville-Barker is not 
concerned with textual criticism, but with a few points, mainly 
readings and conjectures of the editors, which may be of some 
importance to the producer. The producer, it is assumed, will use 
a “‘standard”’ modern text, though why, being the person of 
intelligence he must be, he should find any difficulty in using, first 
and foremost and throughout, the beautiful text provided in The 
Players’ Shakespeare, remains to me a puzzle. Mr. Granville- 
Barker himself seems to work with a standard edition before him, 
the Folio text being reserved for consultation ; for the quotations in 
the Preface are all modernised in spelling and punctuation. He has 
doubtless his reasons, but it seems a pity ; especially when the text 
is so good as that of Julius Cesar, a text which was very probably 
printed from Shakespeare’s autograph manuscript. I do not know 
which side Mr. Granville-Barker takes in the punctuation contro- 
versy, or whether he takes any side. The subject is not treated in 
any of his Prefaces. Julius Caesar, according to sixteenth-century 
principles, is exquisitely stopped ; the commas so distributed as 
to divide one breath-group from another, or to lend just the emo- 
tional stress required, to a following word or phrase ; the semicolons, 
colons and full-stops indicating variously the rise and fall of longer 
waves of rhythm, and the brackets warning us, as Mulcaster says :— 
** that the words enclosed in them ar to be pronounced with a lower 
and quikker voice.” Whoever was responsible for Brutus’ speech 
to the citizens—to take one example when any passage will stand 
the test—it was certainly not the compositor ; and if the play was 
printed from the poet’s manuscript, it was probably Shakespeare 
himself. Allow the punctuation to be Shakespeare’s, it was as- 
suredly not designed merely to help the reader, who was not in 
question at all ; and, notwithstanding Mr. William Poel, it is hard 
to believe that it can be without significance for producer or player, 
or that either can afford to ignore it. ‘Take a few lines following the 
speech in the last act, in which Cassius tells how he has come 
partly to “credit things that do presage.” Mr. Granville-Barker 
quotes the passage in his Preface thus : 


“For I am fresh of spirit and resolv’d 
To meet all perils very constantly.” 
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Cassius, the commentary proceeds, “‘ feels enfranchised ; recon- 
ciliation has wiped the slate clean.”” True, he says he is fresh of 
spirit, but the verse moves wearily and belies the words. The 
First Folio reads : 

Messa, Beleeue not so. 

Cassi. 1 but beleeue it partly, 


For I am fresh of spirit, and resolu’d 
To meete all perils, very constantly. 


Does not the pointing show that at the moment Cassius is not a 
man enfranchised, but a man doomed? At this point he demands 
and receives our sympathy, and if here, then elsewhere and through- 
out, and we reach, perhaps, an estimate of Cassius which is not that 
of Mr. Granville-Barker. 

So we come back to the characters. ‘‘ A good test of a charac- 
ter’s life-likeness,’ says Mr. Granville-Barker, “is that one can 
profitably differ upon its interpretation.” I differ with him some- 
what in his interpretation of each of the three main characters. He 
is scarcely fair to Cassius; and of Antony he seems to have a 
rooted dislike. Antony to him is a diabolicaily clever demagogue ; 
an opportunist, who nevertheless, in loving mischief, apparently for 
its own sake, is just a wicked child. The great funeral speech is an 
emotional debauch skilfully contrived by the arch-mischief-maker 
for his own bad purposes. Now, to insist on all the least worthy 
traits in Antony, to forget that, after all, the cause of Antony, and 
not that of Brutus, was the just cause ; to ignore at the same time 
the magnificent and sincere devotion of Antony to Cesar, is to mis- 
read the character, and so far to misread the Play. This, I think, 
Mr. Granville-Barker has to some extent done ; and to this partial 
misreading he has been led in some measure by the example of 
earlier commentators, who have influenced him perhaps more than 
he realises ; partly by a slip in chronology, but also by failure to 
follow up a clue provided by himself when, in his admirable Shake- 
speare lecture, Henry V. to Hamlet, he described the play of Fulius 
Ceasar as a bridge between the middle-period Histories and the 
great Tragedies. In the present Preface Mr. Granville-Barker 
gives 1598 as the date of Henry V., and puts Fulius Caesar two years 
later. The certain date of Henry V. is 1599, and we now know that 
Julius Cesar was acted at the Globe in the same year. Thus the 
Play belongs amongst the Histories, not amongst the great Trage- 
dies; but Mr, Granville-Barker, although he perceives Brutus to 
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be not quite capable of the réle, must have him “ centre and soul ” 
of the play’s action, and so, as I believe, has got the perspective 
wrong. For a History Play differs from a Tragedy, as Shakespeare 
conceived Tragedy, amongst other things, in this: in the History 
Play it is not necessary that one figure should dominate the whole ; 
and in Julius Ceasar the interest is divided. In only one act, the 
second, is Brutus beyond comparison the central figure. In the 
first act Cassius leads, the third act is Antony’s, and in the fourth 
and fifth Cassius at least shares with Brutus the interest and sym- 
pathy. The name of the play, though an obvious consideration, 
is not without significance ; and the fact that, whereas in the great 
Tragedies, in the first scene, the theme and the eponymous hero are 
announced in such a way as to make their identity clear, the first 
scene in Julius Cesar is concerned altogether with Cesar, and there 
is no mention of Brutus at all. This makes against the view of 
Brutus as the play’s centre and soul. The theme of the play is 
indeed not the tragedy in Brutus’ soul, but the murder of Julius, 
what came of it, and how by it three personalities, none of them of 
full tragic dimensions, but all intensely human, were affected. The 
producer therefore, if I may venture an opinion about him, will be 
wise to take the great soliloquy of Antony, right in the centre of the 
play, as a guide to the play’s meaning, and so cast the piece that no 
bright particular star will dim the lustre of all the others. 

It is only right to say that Mr. Granville-Barker is careful to 
qualify the claims of his hero, though in my view he does not qualify 
enough. When all is said and done, the Preface to Fulius Ceasar, 
like the other Prefaces in The Players’ Shakespeare, by reason of the 
special approach and aim, the individual equipment of the writer to 
make the approach, his subtle analysis, the freshness of his outlook, 
and the vigour and distinction of his style, is a most welcome contri- 
bution towards a right understanding of the play and of Shakespeare. 
Even without Mr. Granville-Barker’s Prefaces The Players’ Shake- 
speare, despite its sumptuous appearance and tall price, is very much 
more than an Edition de Luxe, appealing only to the possessors 
of long purses ; with the Prefaces it has an importance for every 
student of Shakespeare who is alive to ultimate values. 


Mark HUuNTER. 
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Ben Jonson. Edited by C. H. Herrorp and Percy Simpson. 
Volumes I. and II. The Man and his Work. Oxford: at 
the Clarendon Press. 1925. Pp. xx, 441; vii, 482. 42s. net. 


[Tue following refers only to the Life of Ben Jonson in vol.i. The 
larger part of the two volumes, dealing with the Works, is discussed 
in Dr. Greg’s article on pp. 129-145 above.] 

Whether as a matter of abstract wisdom it is better to begin an 
edition of the work of a voluminous writer with the text or with the 
biographical and critical matter is a debateable point. Editors who 
follow the latter method run an undoubted risk of making, in the 
course of their final minute work on the text, discoveries which will 
cause them to modify views already expressed ; but in these matters 
one cannot always proceed just as one would wish. Professor 
Herford and Mr. Simpson have been for so many years engaged on 
this edition of Jonson, and the work on the text is necessarily so 
prolonged and arduous, that they may well have felt that to withhold 
the more general portion of their work—perhaps already written 
some time ago—until after the printing of the textual volumes would 
have meant a delay which they could not justify in the face of the 
eager expectation of scholars. However this may be, we can, I 
think, congratulate ourselves upon the course which they have 
adopted. During the past twenty years much work has been done 
on Jonson, and this badly needed to be brought together. Whether 
in every detail the account now given of the man and his work will 
pass the test of minute examination or not, it is at any rate an 
immense gain that what has been done should have been made 
accessible in a form which permits of collation and criticism. 

The greater part of vol. i. is occupied by the Life of Jonson by 
Professor Herford * and the piéces justificatives. The Life taken as a 
whole is, as we should expect, a first-rate piece of work. It is 
difficult to see how anything better could have been done with the 
material available, for the material for the biography of Jonson is of 
a curiously mixed nature. Considering his evident prominence 
during a great part of his life in the literary world of London, the 
useful external evidence about him is, with the exception of the 
Drummond “ Conversations,” surprisingly scanty. It is no doubt 

* Though it is made clear in the Preface that both editors have co-operated 


in the Life, I think we may infer from what is there said that the actual writi 
was the work of Professor Herford. as 
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much more than there is about most other writers of his day, but 
considering Jonson’s force of character and violence of disposition, 
it is very little. He was so evidently a man whom no one could 
overlook, he seems to have known and been known to so many, and 
to have left such a tradition behind him, that it is strange that, with 
this one exception, so little should have been preserved about him 
by his contemporaries. And this exception is a most remarkable 
one. It is indeed amazing how much of the personal detail to be 
found in the Life is derived from the Drummond “ Conversations.” 
That these are genuine can hardly be doubted by any one who has 
read Mr. Simpson’s triumphant vindication of them in the January 
number of R.E.S., but that they are genuine does not, unfortunately, 
imply that they must in every detail be correct. After all, what are 
they but a record made by one who, however enthusiastic, seems not 
to have been particularly well informed as to literary affairs in 
London, of the conversation of a man who was never free from a touch 
of boastfulness, and who at the time in question was a guest in a 
society which he probably regarded as slightly barbarous, where he 
was treated it would seem almost as a visitant from a higher sphere, 
and where, lastly, he was no doubt very well entertained? Can we 
safely accept everything that he said, or that Drummond reported, 
as gospel? ‘To take a single instance, there is a vagueness which I 
cannot but regard as rather suspicious in what Jonson seems to have 
told Drummond about his parentage. If his father had really “ losed 
all his estate” under Queen Mary (a phrase which, as Professor 
Herford rightly says, suggests that this estate was considerable), 
had been cast into prison and forfeited, and afterwards turned 
minister, it is really rather strange—considering the minuteness of 
our knowledge of the Marian persecutions in the case of many who 
must have been persons of far less importance, that he seems to be 
quite untraceable. If there is really no record of him—and we 
cannot doubt that the authors of this book have made every effort 
to find one—is there not at least a possibility that Jonson was making 
the best of a perhaps dubious ancestry ? 

Here and there in the conversations we feel, I think, that Drum- 
mond himself had doubts, or at least suspected another possible view 
of events than Jonson’s, and while this does not affect the general 
correctness of the record it does introduce evident difficulties of 
interpretation in certain details. In any case the light which the 
personal reminiscences of Drummond throw on him, though some- 
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times lurid, is but fitful, and there are great periods of his life not 
illuminated at all, a fact which has probably added not a little to the 
difficulty of making a consistent and readable memoir. 

Professor Herford’s Life is, however, eminently readable. It is 
perhaps the wish to make it readable that lies at the root of what 
seems to me its one fault, its comparative absence of documentation. 
Constant references to authorities are supposed to be annoying— 
though I have yet to meet the student who is annoyed by them— 
and in a piece of work like this to give the authority for every state- 
ment would, no doubt, have meant a great addition to the already 
numerous footnotes. Nevertheless, I believe that such an addition 
would have been very well worth while. In a life of this sort, which 
one reads—when one reads it—with a serious interest in its subject, 
one is constantly held up by the wish to refer to the exact wording 
of the evidence on which a statement is based, and much time may 
be wasted in the search for this. Thus, to give a single example, 
Professor Herford, referring to Jonson’s second son, says that “‘ We 
know only that he died two years before his father, in 1635 ” (p. 9). 
The statement as to his death is repeated with the amplification of 
the month, November, on p. 114, but so far as I can discover no 
authority is anywhere quoted. It might be suggested that the 
“ Beniamen Johnson fil. Ben.’’ who was baptized on April 6, 1610,* 
is at least as likely to be this second son as the “‘ Maria Jonson ” 
buried on November 17, 1593, is to be a daughter. The giving to a 
second son the same name as the dead first one, would have been quite 
in accordance with the custom of the time, and is somehow just 
what we should expect from Jonson’s obstinacy. 

Of statements open to challenge there are, naturally enough, 
very few, for the Life is in all respects a most careful and con- 
scientious piece of work. Among the few points that I have noted in 
reading are the following.t We are told that Nashe, after writing 
part of the Isle of Dogs, “‘ conceived such terror of his abortive 
offspring ” that he fled from it—a curious suggestion of Frankenstein. 
I cannot help thinking that what he fled from was not his offspring 
but the trouble which had arisen over its performance. 

The third note on p. 68 does not seem to me to be very lucidly 


* Register of St. Martins-in-the-Fields, 1550—1619, Harl. Soc. Registers, 
vol. 25, p. 40. 
¢ apparent suggestion in a note on p. 6, that Jonson not only slew an enemy 
> the Low Countries, but eat him (he tasted blood “ in the literal sense ”), should 
oubtless not be too literally interpreted. 
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expressed, but perhaps one who knows more of the political and 
religious controversies of the time would understand it readily 
enough. 

The illness from which Jonson suffered in his later years seems 
to present some difficulties of dating. Professor Herford writes 
(p. 91): ‘‘ Struck down with paralysis in 1628, he appears hence- 
forth to have been confined to his chamber and finally to his bed,” 
but when exactly was this? Not long before his examination 
by the Attorney-General on October 26, 1628 (dated 1629 in the 
heading on p. 242, and is the Contents of the volume), he seems to 
have been visiting Cotton, “‘ as he often doth,” and attending church. 
It must have been quite at the end of the year that he became ill. 
If at the date of the first performance of The New Inn, January 10, 
1628/9, he was confined to his bed by a second stroke of paralysis 
(ii. 191), it is not quite easy to date the first one. 

The Life is followed by the Drummond Conversations, and a 
series of documents concerning Jonson, some quite new, and all 
the known letters of his. There is also an interesting section on 
Books in Jonson’s Library, with a list of volumes known to contain 
his signature or annotations. The remainder of the two volumes 
is occupied by the introductions to the various works which Dr. Greg 
discusses elsewhere. 

Altogether, even apart from the eight volumes of text which are 
to follow, and to which we shall continue to look forward eagerly, 
the work before us is a very notable example of the best kind of 
English scholarship. 





R. B. McKerrow. 


| ee 


The Vita Merlini. By Joun Jay Parry. University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature. Vol. x. No. 3. 


Tue Life of Merlin, which has been generally—and I agree with 
Mr. Parry in thinking justly—attributed to Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
is interesting, not only for its own qualities, but for the light it throws 
upon the contact of its author with Celtic traditions. For it is still 
uncertain how much in the better-known and more widely influential 
Historia is of Geoffrey’s own invention and how much a reflection, 
if a distorted reflection, of genuine native tradition. If this other 
work can be shown to be his and to be in harmony with Celtic matter 
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elsewhere not derived from him, we have a valuable witness to his 
way of handling his sources. Mr. Parry gives us a convenient edition 
of the text, based mainly on the unique complete MS., Cotton 
Vespasian E. XIV, and discusses in an Introduction and Notes the 
problems which centre round the text. An Appendix gives us 
translations, not perhaps sufficiently revised in the light of modern 
knowledge, of the relevant Welsh poems. It is impossible here to 
set out more than the main lines of the argument. The poem, 
written in the pseudo-classical style of the twelfth century, with a few 
passages in which a considerable beauty of conception is stifled by 
the incongruous formalism of the verse, relates the story of Merlin 
as a wild man of the woods, the Merlin Sylvestris whom Giraldus 
Cambrensis separated unnecessarily from the Merlin Ambrosius of 
Nennius and the Historia. Ward and Ferdinand Lot had already 
discussed the connection of this figure with the Lailoken of some 
fragments dealing with St. Kentigern printed in Romania, xxii. 
p.514. Mr.O’Keefe, in his edition of the Irish Buile Suibhne for the 
Irish Texts Society, had drawn attention to the close connection 
between the Suibhne of that text and Merlin Sylvestris. 

To a reader acquainted with Irish literature Merlin in this aspect 
immediately suggests the type of inspired madman running wild in 
the woods—geilt in Irish—which plays a considerable part in Irish 
literature at many periods.* And Mr. Parry might have considerably 
strengthened his case by a fuller discussion of this type in Irish. 
For it is clear that the tradition here is indigenous and owes nothing 
to Geoffrey. 

The Vita Merlini and the Lailoken fragments are then representa- 
tives—it is not yet certain how far independent of one another—of 
this tradition of the wild man shared by the Irish and the Welsh ; 
and the Vita Merlini, by many curious coincidences, shows that 
Geoffrey’s original was analogous in many ways to the story as it 
had taken shape in the Buile Suibhne. The curious intermixture of 
pedantic excerpts from Isidore and elsewhere might also be paralleled 
from Irish sources, though of course Geoffrey could have introduced 
this common medizval material independently. 

One tale incidentally introduced, how Merlin laughed at the leaf 


* Cf. an article by Professor Ifor Williams in the Bulletin of the Board of Celtic 
Studies, University of Wales, i. p. 232, dealing with the equivalence of Myrddin 
Wyllt with Suibhne Geilt and explaining passages in the Welsh poems on Myrddin 
by reference to the Buile Suibhne. 
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on the wanton queen’s hair which betrayed her intercourse with her 
lover, is found also in the Lailoken text and can be paralleled in 
Irish from a late tale (? thirteenth-fourteenth century) entitled Aided 
Fergusa. As this passage is not translated in O’Grady’s Silva 
Gadelica, ii. p. 279, it may be well to give a version here, since the 
parallel should play some part in the discussion of the relation of 
the themes. 


Another day a man of the household was plucking straws from his 
wife’s garment and Iubdan laughed. ‘Why did you laugh so, Iubdan?” 
said Fergus. ‘‘ Good cause had I to laugh,’ said Iubdan. “ That man 
who plucks the straws from his wife’s garment, by rights he should 


slay her. For the garment was under her when her lover was with 
her.” 


This occurs among other tales on what we might call the 
“explanation of the laugh ” theme, which goes back to Oriental 
sources, for some of the tales are told of Solomon and the demon 
Ashmedai in the Babylonian Talmud (cf. Vita Merlini, p. 120), and 
it is not probable that the Irish tale borrows from Geoffrey. 

The Welsh poems given in the Appendix, Mr. Parry claims, in 
opposition to Ferdinand Lot, bear witness to a tradition independent 
of Geoffrey, and here I have little doubt he is right. In general it 
may be said that this edition is a useful contribution to the study of 
the difficult and fascinating problem of the relation of the themes 
of Arthurian romance to Celtic sources. 

ROBIN FLOWER. 


Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, 
1357-1900. By Carotine F. E. Spurczon. In_ three 
volumes, with 25 collotype illustrations. Cambridge University 
Press. 1925. Vol. I., i-cxliv.t504; Vol. II. Part I., 1-288, 
Part III., 1-152; Vol. III. Part IV., 1-109, Part V., 1-153, 
Index, 1-87. 50s. net. 


IT is one of the indications one meets with nowadays of the associa- 
tion of England and America in the field of literary and academic 
work that Professor Spurgeon wrote the preface to the three-volume 
edition of her monumental survey of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion 
in New York. This association is of long standing. When Furnivall 
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founded the Chaucer Society he closed his manifesto with the words 
“ The Society will begin its work on the 1st January 1868. Professor 
Child gives {50 to start it.” Twenty years later Furnivall appealed 
in the Academy for a volunteer to undertake a Chaucer Allusion 
Book, and in 1901 he met and secured his victim. How loyally 
Miss Spurgeon has fulfilled her undertaking no one can realise who 
has not at least very deliberately cut the pages of the three massive 
and handsome volumes issued by the Cambridge University Press, 
and spent enjoyable nights acquiring at first hand and anew the 
history of English scholarship and criticism. For one thing in 
particular we are grateful to Miss Spurgeon. She has crowned her 
labour of years with an Introduction that is invaluable, wherein she 
gathers the sum and substance of what she has learnt from her task. 
In this we are shown how from age to age Chaucer’s reputation has 
fluctuated ; how the allusions and criticisms group themselves ; 
how the qualities for which Chaucer has been praised in one genera- 
tion have been frowned upon in another. We learn how his bio- 
graphy has been built up, and are told of the great figures among 
Chaucer’s lovers and labourers. Miss Spurgeon’s introduction is 
not confined to questions purely of Chaucerian interest. She writes 
of the curves and changes of literary taste and fashion, of the growth 
and development of English criticism and of the manner in which 
accurate vernacular scholarship has evolved. 

The first of the critics to strike the authentic note of discrimi- 
nating judgment is Caxton, who, in saying that “‘ he comprehended 
hys maters in short, quyck and hye sentences, eschewying prolyxyte 

. and shewyng the pyked grayn of sentence uttered by crafty 
and sugred eloquence,” spoke more justly than any other predecessor 
of Dryden except Spenser. It is amusing to find that while some of 
the Reformers claim Chaucer as a brother-rebel, to others, by no 
means always puritans, he was merely a writer of “ flat scurrility.” 
Foxe seems to have claimed him as a theologian of sorts. Although 
to Rymer Chaucer was the “ refiner of our English,” his generation 
refined him further by modernising him. Kynaston went so far as 
to render Troilus into rhymed Latin verse. Pepys, as Mr. Morshead 
has recently told us,* had a Caxton Chaucer of 1484, a Speght 
edition and a 15th-century book of manuscript fragments which 
ranks among the recognized source-books. Apparently it was he 
who suggested that Dryden should include the ‘‘ Character of the 


* The Times, 18 Feb. 1926. 
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Good Parson” in his Fables. With very proper piety, Miss 
Spurgeon records the work of Elizabeth Elstob and Elizabeth 
Cooper, pioneers in Early English studies who may be said 
to have prepared the ground for Thomas Warton and Thomas 
Gray ; but by and large Chaucer was still considered a facetious, 
old-fashioned writer. The qualities for which we now almost 
naturally admire him were first disclosed fully by Tyrwhitt, with 
whom modern criticism may be said to begin. Blake’s picture of 
the Canterbury Pilgrims is not more important as an indication of 
this change than is the illuminating commentary with which he 
accompanied it. Scott, Wordsworth, and Landor were sound 
admirers. Leigh Hunt, a genuine lover, seems to have led Keats 
to Chaucer, and Lamb describes Keats’ Eve of St. Agnes as “‘ almost 
Chaucer-like painting” Carlyle and Ruskin bring us inevitably 
to Furnivall, and we join Miss Spurgeon in the wish with which she 
closes her preface that Furnivall in his Elysian Fields might see her 
three volumes. They would give him pleasure. 

Who are the men whom Miss Spurgeon singles out as Chaucer’s 
great lovers and labourers? ‘There is John Shirley who, living toa 
ripe old age, died in 1456 and left us his own valuable MSS. There 
is Caxton who, not content with his first text of the Canterbury Tales, 
printed it a second time from a better MS. There is the friend of 
Skelton, William Thynne, a Household officer of Henry VIII. who, 
commissioned by the king to search libraries for Chaucers, produced 
the first Collected Works and got the Household Treasurer, Sir 
Brian Tuke, to write the Dedication. 'To Stowe we owe the lines to 
Adam Scrivener, and three other short pieces as well as material 
used by Speght. In 1598 Speght’s annotated edition appeared, 
and was followed by the Animadversions of the younger Thynne. 
Of Dryden it is unnecessary to speak. In John Urry and Thomas 
Tyrwhitt, the eighteenth century produced the worst and the best 
of Chaucer’s editors. Tyrwhitt, Clerk of the House of Commons 
and trustee of the British Museum, an admirable but not unique 
example of scholarship in the Civil Service, not only produced a great 
edition of a great English classic, but established a new standard 
in English scholarship. Since Tyrwhitt, the company of workers 
has grown. Child, Lounsbury, Kittredge, Koch, and Lowes in 
America, Légouis in France, ten Brink in Germany, and our own 
A. W. Pollard come to mind at once ; but the great names are Skeat 
and Furnivall. 
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No mention has been made of the interest of the beautiful 
collotype illustrations which embellish Miss Spurgeon’s volumes, 
and which alone should ensure that students will turn with pleasure 
to the work. It need hardly be said that it should be on the shelves 
of every College library. 


A. W. REED. 


The Oxford Book of English Prose. Chosen and Edited by 
Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH. Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press. 1925. Pp. xx, 1092. 8s. 6d. net (India paper, ros. 
net). 


Berore I opened this anthology, I had seen a notice of it in which the 
writer, comparing it with the Oxford Book of English Verse, claimed 
that an even stronger impression of the great achievement of English 
Literature was to be derived from it than from the earlier volume. 
Acquaintance with the book itself has convinced me of the essential 
truth and importance of this comment. In spite of the splendour 
and variety of the verse, there is in this anthology of prose a many- 
sidedness, a wisdom, and a broad humanity which will, I think, 
make many English and American readers realise as never before the 
vastness and wealth of their heritage. Poetry is at best the work of 
a few writers especially gifted in that particular direction, not 
necessarily of intellectual or even literary eminence in other ways, 
and our habit of classing it as a higher art than that of prose is perhaps 
no more than a tradition of antiquity, and of the schools, ultimately 
based on its being easier to remember. It is by its prose that the 
literature of a modern country must stand or fall, and it may, I think, 
be confidently claimed that no better anthology than this volume of 
the King Edward VII. Professor of English Literature at Cambridge 
could be compiled from any other literature, old or recent, in the 
world. And even so it is but one man’s selection, there is far more 
which might almost equally well have been chosen ; no reader but 
will miss something that he would have liked to find, though on the 
other hand few indeed will fail to find things previously unknown 
that they are glad to meet with. 

There is little use in attempting to criticise an anthology, and 
especially is this true of a prose anthology. Verse may be selected 
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solely with reference to the merits of a particular poem, but the claim 
of a prose passage to inclusion in a general and representative 
collection such as this, depends not only on the purely literary merit 
of the passage itself, but on the interest of the author’s subject, the 
wisdom of his views, and even on the standing of the author himself 
in the world of letters. Obviously, and inevitably, Professor Quiller- 
Couch has been influenced by all these considerations, with the result, 
I think, that in certain cases he has been rather generous of space to 
writers of importance—I would instance Scott and Dickens—whose 
merits lie rather in the mass of their work as a whole than in the 
detail of particular passages ; but if this is a fault, it is a small one, 
for the passages are excellently chosen. A little less liberality here, 
and perhaps in the case of some quite modern writers, would, 
however, have allowed the period of the eighteen-nineties, surely 
not without significance, to have been less scantily represented. 
One serious complaint, and only one, I have to bring against the 
anthology as a whole, namely, that so many Biblical passages are 
given as from the Authorised Version ; a mistake which will tend to 
reinforce the current error, common in histories of literature as 
elsewhere, of regarding the version of 1611 rather as a new and 
independent translation representing the English of its own date, 
than as what all who have the most cursory acquaintance with the 
earlier versions know it to be, namely,an admirably executed revision 
of the older texts, based principally on the Genevan version of 1560 
and the Bishops’ version of 1568,* and going back, through them, to 
the translations of Tyndale, from which these were in great part 
derived. There was no doubt an improvement in accuracy of 
translation, certain archaic forms which had become unintelligible 
or at least odd by 1611 were dropped, but the essential style and 
rhythm of the earlier versions was preserved almost unchanged. To 
treat the English of the Authorised Version as representing the prose 
of 1611 is to introduce a disturbance of chronology in the history 
of our language which cannot fail to be a source of confusion to many 
readers. It would, I think, have given a far truer picture of English 
prose and have been in itself more interesting had the selected 
passages been distributed over the earlier versions, which are not 
very easily accessible to the general reader, instead of their being all 
given from one which in its day was intentionally archaic and which, 


* The Bishops’ version underwent certain revisions, the most important being 
the revision of the New Testament in 1572. 
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in any case, most people have already at hand.* Lest it should 
be thought that I am exaggerating the dependance of the version of 
1611 on earlier work I give one of Q’s selections, the ‘“‘ Charity ” 
passage from 1 Corinthians xiii, as it appears in the Genevan version 
of 1560 and in the Bishops’ version of 1572. A comparison of 
these with the Authorised Version will, I think, be instructive. There 
is hardly a single phrase of the last which will not be found in one 


or other of the earlier ones. 


Geneva, 1560 


1. Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and angels, and 
have not love, I am as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

2. And though I had the gift of 
prophecy, and knew all secrets and 
all knowledge, yea, if I had all 
faith, so that I could remove 
mountains and had not love, I were 
nothing. 

3. And though I feed the poor 
with all my goods, and though I 
give my body, that I be burned, 
and have not love, it profiteth me 
nothing. 

4. Love suffereth long; it is 
bountifull : love envieth not : love 
doth not boast itself: it is not 
puffed up : 

5. It disdaineth not: it seeketh 
not her own things: it is not 
on to anger: it thinketh not 
evil. 

6. It rejoyceth not in inquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth. 

7. It suffereth all things: it 
believeth all things: it hopeth all 
things : it endureth all things. 


Bishops’, 1572 


1. Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and 
have not charity, I am as sounding 
brass, or as a tinkling cymbal. 

2. And though I have prophecy, 
and understand all secrets, and all 
knowledge : yea, if I have all faith, 
so that I can remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am nothing. 


3. And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though 
I give my body that I should be 
burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing. 

4. Charity suffereth long and is 
courteous: charity envieth not ; 


charity doeth not frowardly, 
swelleth not.f 
5. Dealeth not  dishonestly, 


seeketh not her own, is not bitter, 
thinketh not evil. 


6. Rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth. 

7. Suffereth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things. 


* It is true that Q gives the spelling of 1611, but this has little, if any, 


importance. 


+ To avoid the somewhat archaic Jook of the originals I have modernised the 
spelling, and slightly normalised the punctuation, substituting also italics for the 


square brackets used in the earlier versions to indicate added words. 


It may be 


noted that the 1572 revision of the Bishops’ version introduces several changes in 
this chapter, the most noteworthy being the substitution throughout of “‘ charity”’ 
for “ love,” which had been used in the 1568 text. 


t Margin “ Or, is not puffed up.” 
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Geneva, 1560 


8. Love doth never fall away, 
though that prophesyings be 
abolished, or the tongues cease, or 
knowledge vanish away. 

g. For we know in part, and we 
prophesy in part. 


10. But when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is 
in part shall be abolished. 

11. When I was a child, I spake 
as a child, I understood as a child, 
I thought as a child: but when I 
became a man, I put away childish 
things. 
ft 12. For now we see through a 
glass darkly ; but then shall we see 
face to face. Now I know in part : 
but then shall I know even as I am 
known. 

13. And now abideth faith, hope 
and love, even these three: but 
the chiefest of these is love. 
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Bishops’, 1572 

8. Though that prophecyings fail, 
either tongues cease, or knowledge 
vanish away, yet charity falleth 
never away. 

g. For our knowledge is un- 
perfect,* and our prophesying is 
unperfect : 

10. But when that which is 
perfect is come, then that which is 
unperfect shall be done away. 

11. When I was a child, I spake 
as a child, I understood as a child, 
I imagined as a child : but as soon 
as I was a man, I put away childish- 
ness. 

12. Now we see in a glass, even 
in a dark speaking: but then shall 
we see face to face. Now I know 
unperfectly : but then shall I know 
even as I am known. 

13. Now abideth faith, hope, 
and charity, these three, but the 
chief of these is charity. 


The revisers of 1611 were learned men, skilful men, above all 
they were discreet men, willing to let well alone, but surely it was 
not to them that belongs the chief credit of producing what has been, 
rather oddly, called the first English classic ! ¢ 

Lastly, though it is perhaps hardly fair to complain of technical 














points of book-making which have simply been taken over from the 
companion volume of verse, the practice of indexing the selected 
passages by their numbers instead of by pages is even more incon- 
venient in the case of prose than it was in the verse on account of the 
uniformity in appearance of the several extracts and the consequent 
greater difficulty of turning up the number wanted. The trouble 
could easily have been got over by a number at the inner margin of 
the headlines. Why is the Oxford Press, so admirable in most 
respects, so indifferent in those minor details of production which 
make for the convenience of the reader? It would, also I think, 
have been useful—though this is perhaps an editorial matter—to have 


® Margin “ Or, in part.” 
+ “If the Authorised Version of the Bible be the first English classic, as seems 
by all competent authorities to be allowed”: Camb. Hist. E. Lit., iv. 26. 
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added to each extract the approximate date of composition. Date 
in these matters is of great importance, or at least of great interest, 
and the work of some writers extended over many changes of fashion 
and was itself subject to these mutations. The system adopted is 
to group the passages under their authors—this is of course inevitable 
—and to arrange the authors by the dates of their birth, anonymous 
pieces being placed as if the date of publication were that of the 
author’s birth. Thus an anonymous passage on the Poetry of 
Gardening, which appeared in 1839, comes between Walter Pater 
1839-1894 and Austin Dobson, 1840-1921, though the author may 
surely be supposed to have been born at least twenty or thirty years 
before this date. Indeed, its proper place in the book would seem 
to have been some 250 pages earlier, not too far from the extracts 
from Peacock. Had dates of writing or publication been given in all 
cases the somewhat too mechanical arrangement adopted would have 
mattered less. 

But these are very slight complaints to bring against an altogether 
delightful book. 

R. B. McKerrow. 


Old English Grammar (Third Edition). By JosepH Wricurt, 
Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D., etc., and ELizaBetH Mary 
Wricut. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. 1925. 
gs. net. 


Tue third edition of this indispensable Old English Grammar 
introduces new material to the extent of about ten pages, the additions 
being confined almost exclusively to the chapters on phonology. 
The most significant of these are an enlightening paragraph on 
the sources of the P.G. € and about a page and a half of examples 
illustrating the development of the I.G. labio-velars. Another addi- 
tion particularly useful to the student is a table summarising the 
development of vowels in unaccented syllables in the P.G. dialects. 
In a work concerned mainly with Old English it is a point of 
minor significance, but none the less unfortunate, that the authors 
still adhere to the use of the term “‘ breaking ” in connection with the 
Gothic lowering of P.G. i and u to e (written af) and o (written au) 
before r,h, and hw. The orthography of Ulfilas here is, in itself, 
sufficiently misleading, but to use the term breaking in connection 
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with the change merely strengthens the erroneous impression that 
diphthongisation is involved. 

In the future editions of this grammar, for which there is certain 
to be a demand, this inexact terminology will doubtless be rectified, 


E. G. INcRam. 


Historical Outlines of English Phonology and Morphology. 
By SamueL Moore, Professor of English in the University of 
Michigan. George Wahr, Michigan. 1925. $1.90. 


Tus textbook may possibly be suited to the exigencies of the 
English Language courses at American Universities, but for more 
general purposes its use might be open to criticism. 

The matter, though not exhaustive and not always up-to-date, 
is, for the most part, sound; but for a survey of the phonetic, 
phonological, and morphological developments of the English 
language from the O.E. period down to the present day to be intel- 
ligible to those who have made no previous study of Old and Middle 
English, a logical and straightforward arrangement is essential, and 
here the author may be said to fall short. 

Mr. Moore involves himself in unnecessary repetition and con- 
fusion by postponing the consideration of O.E. and M.E. dialectal 
developments, and of Chaucer’s language, until after he has traced 
the history of O.E. and M.E. sounds and inflections in Modern 
English. 

His modes of classification, moreover, are often very arbitrary, 
particularly so in the case of N.E. verbs. Exactly why “stir” 
should be described as a regular and “ hear ” as an irregular verb ; 
why “ say” and “ have ” should be described as anomalous verbs, 
or “ need” be classified with the preterite-presents, it is difficult 
to surmise. 

The usefulness of the book as a textbook for English or other 
European students is chiefly invalidated, however, by the curious 
nature of the author’s phonetics. No attempt is made to distinguish 
a standard pronunciation, either for American or English, and the 
student is left to suppose that the vowel sounds in “‘ father ” and 
“ fodder ” are normally identical, that the normal N.E. pronuncia- 
tion of “ Tuesday,” “new” and “due” is “ Tu:sdi,” “ nu:” 
and “du:”, that r is normally pronounced before consonants 
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and finally, and that an educated person may pronounce “ gluttony ” 
and “ flattery ” as “ glutni ” and “ fletri.” 

These statements or implications are definitely misleading, and 
suggest that Mr. Moore has been unduly influenced by purely local 
usages, and should not, in this respect, be accepted as a reliable guide 
for the student in general. 

E. G. INGRAM. 


The Comparison of Inequality. The Semantics and Syntax 
of the Comparative Particle in English. By G. W. SMALL. 
Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins University. 1924. ixs+-173 pp. 


Tuis is the first comprehensive study of the English Comparative 
construction. 

So involved a problem can be approached only in relation to the 
general Indo-European system; accordingly, Dr. Small’s mono- 
graph includes investigation of cognate languages. 

Against Delbriick’s view he maintains that the particle- 
construction did not develop from the case-form of comparison, but 
from an older paratactic construction. Yet perhaps he goes too far 
in suggesting that a clause was “ condensed into the ablative of 
separation”; nor, in view of his own references to Hebrew and 
Sumerian, can one agree that the case-forms of comparison 
postulate a developed system of comparative terminations. The 
evidence would seem rather to point to the independent development 
of the two constructions from the two simple conceptions of opposition 
and separation. 

That, however, the adversative relation preponderates in all the 
LE. languages, he has made abundantly clear. 

After showing that this relation underlies the Germanic con- 
structions of comparison, he traces it with great detail throughout 
the history of English, and thus establishes a semantic link between 
Modern English and the older members of the I.E. family. 

The general student of English will find much interesting matter 
in the chapter entitled “The Temporal Nature of the English 
Comparative Particle,” the first clear historical account of this 
subject. He may perhaps also learn from Dr. Small’s work the 
superiority of wide over restricted philological studies. 

Two valuable appendices present the evidence for the develop- 
ment from parataxis to hypotaxis in the Germanic, the Romance, 
16 
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and the Classical languages, and show from Anglo-Saxon examples 
the temporal or spatial basis of a multiplicity of notional relations, 
An excellent Bibliography and Index are provided. 
Dr. Small’s monograph maintains the high traditions of scholar- 
ship which students of semantics and syntax are accustomed to look 
for in the United States. 


J. H. G. Grattan. 
London. 


Our Living Language. By J. H. G. Grattan and F. Gurrey, 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd., London and Edinburgh. 
1925. Pp. xxii.+323. 3s. 6d. net. 


A MosT cordial welcome must be extended to this “‘ New Guide to 
English Grammar.” Since the publication of the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on the Teaching of English there has been 
a good deal of discussion of that part of it which dealt with Grammar, 
and here we have a book whose authors, in wholly admirable fashion, 
show themselves able to steer a very happy course between the 
Scylla and Charybdis of extreme modernism and ultra-conservatism 
which beset the modern student of Grammar. They start from the 
philosophic basis of Grammar as set forth by men like Jespersen, 
Brunot and Bally, and with their aid they proceed to discuss and 
interpret afresh all the traditional definitions, classifications, analyses 
and syntheses of our Grammar. Thus they have freed themselves 
from the common mistake of the more conservative grammarians, 
who build up a system of Grammar on the basis of forms found in 
languages other than our own, and bodily adopt Jespersen’s funda- 
mental distinction between time and tense, and make a similar one 
between mood and modality. It is to be regretted that they did not 
also distinguish similarly between case-relation and case-form. They 
are well aware of the difference, but decided to use the old term 
case in the wider sense, and only, as occasion required, to distinguish 
case-form definitely from it. 

There is a very pleasant literary flavour throughout the whole 
book, the illustrative sentences being chosen from a wide range of 
authors both ancient and modern, and the same is true of the very 
happy chapter-mottoes. One can only quote one or two of the 
shortest, thus for one of the chapters on “ Time and Tense” we 
have Sir Thomas Browne’s “ In eternity, there is no distinction of 
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tenses,” or in that on the Adjective, Thackeray’s ““ Mr. Hulker, may 
I take the liberty to inquire if your brilliant intellect has enabled 
you to perceive the difference between those words which gram- 
marians have defined as substantive and adjective nouns ? ” 

This last quotation serves to remind us of another important 
feature of the book from the practical teaching point of view, viz. 
that there are endless problems left to be worked out by the pupils 
themselves, and much stress laid on the existence throughout the 
province of Grammar of “ border-line cases.” Herein lies a 
fundamental and welcome difference between this book and prac- 
tically all previous grammars, at least so far as they have been 
written for use in schools ard the like. This is a grammar which 
continually brings home the fact that grammar is the statement 
of the practice of a living language and not the analysis of the dry 
bones of a dead one. No book could do more to stimulate a lively 
interest in English Grammar, and it is delightfully free from pedantry 
of every kind. 

ALLEN MAwER. 


A Handbook of Present-Day English. By E. Kruisinca. 
Part Il. English Accidence and Syntax. Utrecht: 
Kemink en Zoon. 1925. 3 vols. (I., xii.+357 pp.; IL, xii. 
+311 pp.; III., xii.+360 pp.). f. 19.50. 


It has been left to a foreigner, writing for foreign students, to produce 
the most comprehensive account in English of the phenomena of 
our present-day language. The third edition, of 1922, had run to 
over goo pp. ; the present edition is a further expansion, containing 
some re-written and much new material. 

This valuable work cannot long be disregarded in this country 
by teachers of English who take their subject seriously. 

One advantage a foreigner has over the native-born grammarian, 
is that his judgment has not been confused by early training in our 
school text-book traditions and superstitions. Thus he can without 
bias record what educated Englishmen actually write, rather than 
what some persons think they ought to write. A glance through 
Dr. Kruisinga’s pages might enlighten some of our self-constituted 
authorities on “‘ good ” grammar. 

The soundness of the author’s method is not impaired by an 
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occasional slip, as for instance when he fails to recognise un-English 
phrasing in Conrad, or regional dialect in Arnold Bennett and Mr. 
O’Grady, or class dialect in other gentlemen. Such errors are 
exceedingly rare in this edition, and are easily rectified. 

Throughout his book Dr. Kruisinga shows a deep knowledge 
of English style and idiom, and a “ Sprachgefiihl ” that many an 
Englishman might envy. He has some confidence in this gift, and 
does not fight shy of challenging the views of accepted authorities. 

One might join issue with the learned author on some questions 
of principle, and on numerous matters of detail ; but limited space 
is better utilised by indication of some of the mass of good stuff 
that he offers us. 

In vol. i. may be specially noted the paragraphs dealing with 
Aspect and Modality, and with the Passive Voice. ‘The exposition 
of the Gerund and the Participle will bear comparison with Gustav 
Kriiger’s work ; while the treatment of the Infinitive is a fine piece 
of scholarship. 

In vol. ii. the sections on the Indefinite Pronoun, and the re- 
written paragraphs on the Relative Pronoun and the Article, will be 
of great help to teachers. 

In vol. iii. the goodly list of rare and nonce-words shows our 
language in the making. The chapter on Conversion is made as 
interesting as this matter can well be made apart from its historical 
setting. The sections on Word-Order and on the Meaning of 
Sentences are models of lucidity and accuracy. 

Details of the excellent points that one has noted on almost every 
page, may be left to the reader to mark for himself. 

The book is a storehouse of information, and it should find a 
place in every school and college library, wherever the English 
language is studied. 


J. H. G. GRaTTAN. 
London. 


Elizabethan Life in Town and Country. By M. St. Ciare 
Byrne, M.A. London: Methuen & Co. 7s. 6d. net. 


It is now becoming evident that a sound knowledge of history is 
essential to the student of literature—and vice versa. Nobody 
should aspire to criticise the text of an old writer without being 
steeped in the history of the period. And it must be an all-round 
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knowledge. Political history alone is a dangerous guide: all those 
fantasies about Bacon and the Essex rebellion have sprung in the 
brains of people who know political history too well and social history 
too little. That great book Shakespeare’s England really brought 
this obvious connection between life and letters home to us all, and so 
enriched the study of Elizabethan literature that not even the most 
pedantic philologist can now ignore the human factor in commenting 
or examining upon a text of Marlowe, Dekker, or Shakespeare. 

Now Miss St. Clare Byrne has provided the teacher or student 
with a concise manual of sixteenth-century social history which, at 
the price of a dog licence, will throw floods of light upon the books 
of that day, and provide a rich commentary upon Shakespeare. 

Besides an indispensable handbook for the student, Miss Byrne 
has produced a work which will be found quite readable and 
interesting. The chapters entitled ‘“‘ The Queen’s Mapmaker,” 
“Master and Man and Masterless Men,” ‘“‘ Wonderbooks and Old 
Wives’ Tales,” are rich with out-of-the-way information, the fruit of 
original research. 

Messrs. Methuen also deserve a word of praise for providing us 
with a series of social histories so cheap and so handy in their 
editorial design and so unimpeachable in their scholarship. This 
is one advantage that we have reaped from the higher education of 
women : this human note in historical research. 


J. C. Sroparr. 


England’s Helicon. Reprinted from the Edition of 1600, with 
additional Poems from the Edition of 1614. London: Printed 
for Frederick Etchells and Hugh Macdonald at 1a Kensington 
Place, W.8. 1925. (The Haslewood Books.) Pp. ix. 256. 
215. net. 


‘THis is both a beautifully turned out and a convenient edition of 
England’s Helicon, a page for page reprint of the first edition (so far 
as this extends), with a brief but good introduction by Mr. Hugh 
Macdonald, in which everything seems to be said that it is necessary 
to say, notes dealing mainly with the authorship of the poems and 
giving collations of other texts, and indexes of authors and first lines. 
So far as I have been able to test it, the work seems to have been very 
carefully done. The problems connected with England’s Helicon, 
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of course, mainly concern the identity of the compiler and the 
authorship of certain of the pieces included, and the discussion of 
these points has been so thorough that unless quite new evidence 
should come to light we can hardly hope that they will ever be 
satisfactorily settled. ‘The credit of the compilation evidently lies 
between John Bodenham, who is known, and one A.B. and another 
L.N., both of whom await identification. L.N. may be Nicholas 
Ling, but I think that we want some further evidence as to the likeli- 
hood of the use of transposed initials. ‘There are two or three cases, 
all, I believe, doubtful, in which such transposition has been assumed 
or suggested ; but it is difficult to see why this somewhat strange 
method of disguise should have been adopted. Surely it is reason- 
able to suppose that those concerned in the book would either have 
wished their part in it to be known, in which case they would have 
added their usual initials, or would have wished to conceal it, in 
which case they would either have remained anonymous altogether 
or have used some conventional form of signature which could not 
betray them. What exactly could be the point of reversed initials 
is not clear, unless there was some convention in the matter. It is 
a little point that might be worth investigation. When will some 
self-sacrificing person construct an index of initials in the prefatory 
matter of Elizabethan books ? It might help very greatly in inquiries 
of this sort. In the meantime, Mr. Macdonald will be doing a 
great service to students if he will give us equally good reprints of 
other anthologies of the period not easily accessible, such as The 
Gorgious Gallery of Gallant Inventions and The Pheenix Nest. 


R. B. McK. 


OTHER BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


The Dramatic Monologue in the Victorian Period. By M. W. 
MacCatium, LL.D., D.Litt. (Warton Lecture on English Poetry, 
XVI.) Published for the British Academy by Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, E.C. 15. net. 


From Henry V. to Hamlet. By Hartey Granvitie-Barker. (The 
Annual Shakespeare Lecture, 1925.) Published for the British 
Academy by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, Amen 
House, E.C. 1s. net. 

Those who heard this admirable lecture delivered will need no recommendation 
to purchase it. Those who did not will find it one of the most interesting pieces 
of lathecpenrian criticism of recent times. 
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A Shakespeare Reference Library. By Sir Sipney Lee, D.Litt., 
LL.D., F.B.A., and Sir Epmunp Cuampers, D.Litt., F.B.A. 
Second edition. (The English Association, Pamphlet No. 61.) 
2s. 6d. net [from the Oxford University Press, E.C.]. Obtainable by 
members of the English Association from the Secretary at 1s. net. 

A most useful list of the more important books dealing with Elizabethan 
dramatic literature (including texts). Works necessary for a nucleus library are 
distinguished from those chiefly required by advanced students. 


Ruskin (and others) on Byron. By R. W. Cuamsers, D.Lit. (The 
English Association, Pamphlet No. 62.) Prices as above. 

In this pleasantly written paper, Professor Chambers takes for his theme the 
attitude towards Byron of Ruskin, his warmest champion during the third quarter 
of the nineteenth century, and the reasons for Ruskin’s admiration. Incidentally, 
however, the paper is a most valuable warning against the adoption of that pose of 
exaggerated sympathy with Byron and Shelley which has led, and still leads, many 
critics to take an altogether biassed and illiberal view of the England of their time. 
A wise and enlightening pamphlet which all students of nineteenth-century 
literature would do well to read. 


Catalogue of the Books, Manuscripts, Works of Art, etc., exhibited 
in Shakespeare’s Birthplace, Compiled by Freperick C. WELL- 
STOOD, with a preface by Sir Smpney Lee. Stratford-upon-Avon : 
Published by the Trustees and Guardians of Shakespeare’s Birth- 
place. 1925. 58 illustrations. Pp. 176. Cloth, 1s. 6d.; Paper, 1s. 

A very large proportion of what may without disparagement be called the 

Shakespearian relics of the second rank are of course now at the Birthplace, and in 

this volume we have a convenient account of them. The facsimiles—some 

unfortunately on too small a scale to be legible—include the marks or signatures of 

many members of Shakespeare’s family, Richard Quyney’s letter to him, a specimen 

of Thomas Greene’s diary, and extracts from local records. ‘There are also some 

eens sketches of old houses at Stratford, including the Birthplace, at various 
ates. 


Comedies by William Congreve, Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by Bonamy Dospree. (The World’s Classics, No. 276.) Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. Pp. xxx.-+-442. Cloth, 2s. net; 
Leather, 35. 6d. net. 

Contains The Old Batchelor, The Double-Dealer, Love for Love, and The Way 
of the World, with a letter “‘ Concerning Humour in Comedy ” from Letters on 
Several Occasions ; an introduction on Restoration Comedy in general (rather 
sketchy) and on the style of Congreve (perhaps a trifle overstrained for its place 
in an edition of this sort) ; a list of the most important events in Congreve’s life ; 
and a few footnotes. In short, a useful and compact edition of Congreve’s best 
work. Authority or none, the habit of printing titles “ Sir” or “ L.” (for Lady) 
in roman before speakers’ names in italics (Sir Paul, L. P. = Lady Plyant) is 
ugly and confusing. 

Letters of Thomas Gray. Selected, with an introduction, by Joun 
BERESFORD. (The World’s Classics, No. 283.) Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press. Pp. xxii.+395. Cloth, 2s. net; Leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 

_ Aselection comprising about half of Gray’s known letters, with an introduction 
giving the chief facts of his life, some indication of the more noteworthy letters, 
and a suggestion of their peculiar merits. This is perhaps all that could be done 
in so compact a volume, but, to me at least, there is always something unsatisfactory 
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and slightly irritating in collections of disconnected and unannotated letters, 
however good in themselves. Reading them is a little like looking over a photo- 
graph album of portraits of other people’s relations. It would all be so much more 
interesting if we knew just how everyone came in. Long explanatory notes would 
clearly have been out of place in this volume, but I cannot help thinking that a 
running commentary giving some idea of the circumstances in which the letters 
were written and of Gray’s relations with the various correspondents, of which 
we get at most a few hints in the introduction, would have been well worth the 
labour involved and the sacrifice of a few of the less important letters, either 
completely or in part. But the book will at least serve to introduce one of the most 
admirable of letter-writers to many new readers. 


Selected Letters of Samuel Johnson. (The World’s Classics, No. 
282.) Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press. Pp. xx.+267. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; Leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


This selection consists of some 235 letters, which seems to be rather over a 
fifth of the letters of Johnson which are known to have been preserved. Seeing 
that the volume is introduced, and presumably edited—though this is nowhere 
stated—by Mr. R. W. Chapman, it is hardly necessary to say that the task of 
selection has been admirably performed, but a word may be said in appreciation 
of the sympathetic and admirably written introduction, which has the rare quality 
of not only saying much that is useful and informative about the text which follows, 
but of inducing, I would almost say compelling, one to read it. There is a useful 
index of correspondents with notes concerning them, which might well have been 
a little fuller. The appearance of the book could have been much improved by 
better placing of the type-page on the paper. 


Queen Elizabeth (1533-1603). By Gwen Joun: Leonard Parsons 
(London) and Small, Maynard & Co. (Boston, U.S.A.). Pp. 188. 
4s. 6d. net. 


A short and pleasantly written account of Queen Elizabeth, which students of 
the literature of the period would no doubt find useful as giving them some general 
notion of the history of the time. Unfortunately, however, the kind of history 
with which literature is most closely bound up is that of family and party rivalries 
which, so far at least as the sixteenth century is concerned, cannot, by any skill in 
treatment, be made simple. 


Burton the Anatomist. Being extracts from the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, chosen to interest the psychologist in every man. 
Edited by G. C, F. Meap and Rupert C. Cuirt, with Preface by 
W.H.D.Rovse. Methuen&Co. 1925. Pp. xxxv. 251. 58. net. 

A somewhat curious attempt to abridge the Anatomy by leaving out Burton’s 
digressions and keeping him strictly to what he apparently set out to say, the text 
as here printed being about one-sixth of the original in length. The abridgment 
seems to have been quite skilfully done and the continuity of the argument, such 
as it is, has been very well preserved, but, though most of Burton’s classical quota- 
tions have vanished, it has of course been impossible to omit all the recondite 
allusions in which he delighted, with the result, I think, that coming, as they do, 
more suddenly upon one in this comparatively simple environment they are a little 
disturbing. It might have been better, seeing that the English spellings are 
modernised, to print classical names in the accepted forms, whatever may have 
been that of the edition followed. Thus, within four pages I notice Rodophe, 

Euprosune and Trentia for Rhodope, Euphrosyne and Terentia. Perhaps the 

book will be useful to some who may wish rapidly to get a notion of what the 

Anatomy was meant to be about. Lovers of Burton will however, I am sure, not 

accept it as a substitute for the original. 

R. B. McK. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By E. C. BaTHo anp H. WInIFRED HUSBANDS 


Ancuia, Vol. XLIX. (neue Folge XXXVII.), January 1926— 

John Sincklo as one of Shakespeare’s Actors (Allison Gaw), pp. 289- 
303. 

Der Werdegang von John Galsworthys Welt- und Kunstanschauung 
(continued) (F. C. Steinermayr), pp. 304-44. 

Wie ein Volkslied wird (Kurt Nagel), pp. 345-52. 

A German adaptation of Sally in our Alley. 
Charles Dickens und die ‘“ Faust Outlines” (Alfred Heinrich), 


PP. 353-5- 
Allusion in letter of May 25, 1868, explained. 


Zu John Kochs Artikel in Angla, XXXVII., 193 (K. Langhans), 
pp. 356-60. 
On the present state of the study of Chaucer. Further notes by John 
Koch, p. 384. 
Zur jiingeren Genesis (Fr. Klaeber), pp. 361-75. 
Notes on text, vocabulary, and bibliography. 
Weitere Beitrage zur altenglischen Wortforschung (Otto B. Schlutter), 


pp. 376-83. 


BODLEIAN QuaARTERLY Recorp, Vol. IV., July 31, 1925— 
The “ Reserved” Shelley Papers in the Bodleian Library, III., 
pp. 246-50. 
Further letters of Shelley, not hitherto printed. 





November 16, 1925— 
Obiter Scripta, p. 257. 
Cancellation in Boswell’s Hebrides (R. W. Chapman). 


CorNHILL Macazine, October 1925— 
The Grandfather of Melodrama (M. J. Landa), 476-84. 
Richard Cumberland. 
November— 
Dr. Johnson and the Modern Languages (L. Collison-Morley), 





_ .PP- 572-7. 
Sir Walter Scott in London (H. G. L. King), pp. 621-38. 
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ENGLISCHE STUDIEN, Vol. LX., October 1925— 
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(This number is dedicated to Joseph Wright on his seventieth birthday.) 

Joseph Wright (Johannes Hoops), pp. 3-16. 

Waldere und Waltharius (Levin L. Schiicking), pp. 17-36. 

The two themes in the “‘ Walther ” story and the history of their union, 

Kénig Alfred und Osteuropa (Gustav Hiibener), pp. 37-57. 

Die altenglischen Traumlunare (Max Forster), pp. 58-93. 

Die Endung der 1. Sgl. Pras. im Altenglischen ; Mittelengl. me 
“aber”; Ne. sta(u)nch ; Ne. skew (F. Holthausen), pp. 119-20. 

Die Entwicklung des mittelenglischen Kurzen u im neuenglischen 
(Wilhelm Horn), pp. 121-9. 

Zu Ne. Halfpenny (K. Luick), pp. 130-3. 

Master als Héflichkeitswort in Shakespeares Dramen (Albert Eichler), 
PP- 134-9- 

Jespersens Lehre von den “ Three Ranks ” (Otto Funke), pp. 140-57. 

Die Schreibtradition der Dialektschriftsteller von Lancashire (Karl 
Brunner), pp. 158-79. 

James Joyces Ulysses (Bernhard Fehr), pp. 180-205. 


ENGLISH StupiEs, Vol. VII., December 1925— 






Eighteenth-Century Song (Oswald Doughty), pp. 161-9. 
A Master of English (J. de Gruyter), pp. 169-175. 


A study of Joseph Conrad, with special reference to Suspense. 


———-ol. VIII., February 1926— 





James Stephens ; An Appreciation (W. van Doorn), pp. 1-12. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, Vol. XXIV., October 








1925— 
A Conjecture on the Wife of Bath’s Prologue (Richard F. Jones), 
PP- 512-47. 
Some Predecessors of the Tatler (Walter Graham), pp. 548-54. 


Lrprary, Vol. VI., December 1925— 










Matthew Parker (Rev. E. C. Pearce), pp. 209-28. 

The Motte Editions of Gulliver’s Travels (Harold Williams), pp. 229- 
63. 

Walkley’s Piracy of Wither’s Poems in 1620 (Percy Simpson), 
pp. 271-7. 

A Technical Use of Book (R. W. Chapman), pp. 278-9. 


A Note on Shakespearean End-papers (Geoffrey Keynes), pp. 280-1. 
In copy of Fuller’s Holy Warre, 1639. 


Mopern Lancuace Notes, Vol. XL., November 1925— 






Gibbon en Hongrie: premiéres traces (H. Tronchon), pp. 385-96. 
On Allegory in The Tempest (T.S. Graves), pp. 396-9. 
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Note on King Lear (Henry S. Pancoast), pp. 404-8. 
On V. ii. 9-11. 

Two Lexicographical Notes (F. P. Magoun, Jr.), pp. 408-12. 
On Biisten and beten and Léf and grin. 

Landor’s Criticism in Poetry (Stanley T. Williams), pp. 413-18. 

A Note on Jonson’s Staple of News (John F. Enders), pp. 319-21. 
On “‘ Naometry ” (III. i.). 

Milton and the Physiologus (James Hall Pitman), pp. 439-40. 

Shakespeare and Seneca ? (G. L. Kittredge), p. 440. 
Further note on 1 Henry IV. ii. 3. 

Three Generations of One Line (S. Foster Damon), p. 441. 
Parallels to Paradise Lost, vi. 350. 


Mopern LancuaGE Notes, Vol. XL., December 1925— 


Shakespeare’s Moiety of the Stratford Tithes (Tucker Brooke), 
pp. 462-9. 
Notes on Thomas Nashe’s Works (W. P. Mustard), pp. 469-76. 
Martin Parker’s Philomela (J. N. Douglas Bush), pp. 486-8. 
Parker’s debt to Pettie. 
Laws of Pronunciation in Eastern Virginia (Edwin F. Shewmake), 
pp- 489-92. 
New Chaucer Items (Ernest Kuhl), pp. 511-13. 
Three documents in the Calendar of Close Rolls. 


Notes on the Occurrence of the Sonnet and Blank Verse (R. P. 
McCutcheon), pp. 513-14. 


Vol. XLI., January 1926— 
A Parody of Euphues in Romeo and Juliet (Morris P. Tilley), pp. 1-8. 
I. ii. 34-61 and the Epistle Dedicatory of Euphues. 
Robert of Gloucester’s Chronicle and the Life of St. Kenelm (Beatrice 
Daw Brown), pp. 13-23. 
Bodmer and Thomson’s Seasons (C. H. Ibershoff), pp. 29-32. 
Nathaniel Field and Robert Wilson (T. W. Baldwin), pp. 32-4. 
The Source of Peele’s Arraignment of Paris (Allan H. Gilbert), 
Pp. 36-40. 
Case for Paulilli’s J1 Giuditio di Paridi “‘ not proven.” 
The Unblemished Garments in The Tempest (Helen Sandison), 
PP- 44-5. 
Scott’s Dilemma (Walter Graham), pp. 45-7. 
Authorship of review in the Quarterly for January 1817. 
A Note on Samuel Daniel’s Civile Wars (John H. Roberts), pp. 48-50. 
Nemesis and Predestination. 
“ Hippocrates’ Twins ” (W. P. Mustard), p. 50. 
Allusion in Chapman’s The Gentleman Usher, iv. 3. 


Sir John Denham and Paradise Lost (Theodore H. Banks, Jr.), 
PP- 51-54. 
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Mopern Lanouace Review, Vol. XXI., January 1926— 
A 13th-Century MS. at Maidstone (Carleton Brown), pp. 1-12. 
A text of The Proverbs of Alfred and English and Anglo-Norman verses. 
Chaucer and “‘ Reason ” (R. C. Goffin), pp. 13-18. 
Greene’s Materials for Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay (Percy Z. Round), 
PP. 19-23. 
Italian Influence on English Scholarship and Literature during the 
Romantic Revival, VI. (R. W. King), pp. 24-33. 
Marcel Proust (J. Murray), pp. 34-43. 
Influence of Ruskin. 
The Valkyries (Alexander Haggerty Krappe), pp. 55-73. 
Origin and development of the tradition. 


Mopern PHILOLOGY, Vol. XXIII., November 1925— 
The Nine-Syllabled Pentameter Line in some Post-Chaucerian 
Manuscripts (Eleanor Prescott Hammond), pp. 129-152. 
Blake et les Celtomanes (Denis Saurat), pp. 175-88. 
Comparative Syntax and Some Modern Theories of the Subjunctive 
(H. F. Field), pp. 201-24. 


New CRITERION, January 1926— 
Marlowe’s Hand in Arden of Feversham (E. H. C. Oliphant). 


NOTES AND Querigs, Vol. 149, October 3, 1925— 
The “ World ” in the Doomsday Mystery Play (Mary Dormer Harris), 
P- 243. 


October 1o— 
Browning’s Vocabulary III. (B. W. A. Massey), pp. 256-9. 


Forty references later than in N.E.D. 


————October 31— 
“ At skreigh of day ” (G. A. Gibbs), p. 320. 


————December 5— 
Notes on Dramatic Nomenclature (Robert Withington), pp. 399-401. 
On names chosen to indicate character. 
———December 12— 
Notes on Walt Whitman’s Franklin Evans (Thomas Ollive Mabbott), 
Pp. 419-20. - 
Samuel Richardson and Merchant Taylors’ School (J. A. Nairn), 
p. 421. 
Occurrence of name in schoo! class lists. 
———December 26— 
Joseph Addison’s Ancestry (Joseph M. Beatty, Jr.), p. 459. 
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Notes AND QueriEs, Vol. 150, January 2, 1926. 
Robert Wilson: “‘ The elder” and “ the younger ” (I. Gourvitch), 
pp- 4-6. 
Coleridge’s Ballad of the Dark Ladie (Thomas Ollive Mabbott), p. 8. 
Against theory that some lines have been lost. 


January 
“ Freedom’s Shriek ” (Robert S. Forsythe), pp. 23-4. 
Influence of Coleridge on Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. 


January 16— 
Shakespeare’s Will: the Stigma removed (S. O. Addy), pp. 39-42. 


Widow entitled by law to one-third of property independently of will. 
Further notes by R. W. B. and Thomas M. Keogh, January 30, pp. 84-5 








January 23— 

Hugh Miller’s Literary Criticism (Stanley T. Williams), pp. 60-1. 
Sterne and Lord Aboyne (Edward Bensly), pp. 65-6. 

January 30— 

Additional Material for a Life of Thomas Otway (Roswell G. Ham), 


PP- 75-7: 
Hutnage, Co. Glos.: a Place-name of fairy-lore (St. C. Baddeley), p. 80. 








PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY, Vol. V., January 1926— 

Keat’s Philosophy of Beauty: An interpretation of the allegory of 
Endymion in the light of the Neo-Platonism of Spenser (Claude L. 
Finney), pp. 1-19. 

The Plays of Isaac Bickerstaff in America (Ethel Macmillan), pp. 58-69. 

Notes on The Spanish Tragedy (Robert S. Forsythe), pp. 78-84. 


Death of Pedringano and parallel in Greene’s Venus Tragedie ; textual 
parallels to passages in iii. 2 and ii. f. 


Notes on Thomas Kyd’s Works (Wilfred P. Mustard), pp. 85-6. 
Textual parallels. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. XL., December 1925— 
Widsith and the Hervararsaga (Kemp Malone), pp. 769-813. 
The Pearl—a New Interpretation (Walter K. Greene), pp. 814-27. 
Spenser and Boiardo (Harold H. Blanchard), pp. 828-51. 
The Later Career of the Elizabethan Villain-Hero (Clara F. McIntyre), 
pp. 874-80. 
In the Tales of Terror and afterwards. 
Shelley and the Empire of the Nairs (Walter Graham), pp. 881-91. 
The Indebtedness of Oliver Twist to Defoe’s History of the Devil 
(Marie Hamilton Law), pp. 892-97. 
Another Source for The Cloister and the Hearth (Albert Morton 
Turner), pp. 898-909. 
Histéire des Hételleries, by Michel and Fournier, 1851. 
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A Newly Discovered American Sonnet Sequence (Edward S. Bradley), 
Pp. 910-20. 
By George Henry Boker. 
English Iambic Meter (James Routh), pp. 921-32. 
The Meter of the Popular Ballad (George R. Stewart, Jr.), pp. 933-62. 
The Periphrastic Future with Shall and Will in Modern English 
(Charles C. Fries), pp. 963-1024. 


REvUE ANGLO-AMERICAINE, December 1925— 
John Galsworthy: Hier et Aujourd’hui (Madeleine L. Cazamian), 
PP- 97-104. 
Deals especially with The Forsyte Saga and The White Monkey. 
Emily Dickinson. II. L’Cuvre (Jean Catel), pp. 105-120. 
Atalanta in Calydon. Le Manuscrit, les Sources. II. (G. Lafourcade), 


pp. 128-33. 


STupIEs IN PHILoLocy, Vol. XXIII., January 1926— 
The English Literary Horizon: 1815-1835 (Robert E. Spiller), 
pp. I-15. 
American men of letters in England. 
The Indians of the Leather-Stocking Tales (Gregory L. Paine), 
pp- 16-39. 
Self-Portraiture in the Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne (Amy Louise 
Reed), pp. 40-54. 
Emerson’s Indebtedness to Coleridge (F. T. Thompson), pp. 55-76. 
The Master of Whitman (John B. Moore), pp. 77-89. 
Whitman’s varying views of Emerson. 
Materials for Investigations in American Literature (Ernest E. Leisy), 
PP- 90-115. 
A report compiled for the American Literature Group of the M.L.A. 
Times LiTeraRy SUPPLEMENT, October 1, 1925— 
A correction in Gray’s Letters (Leonard Whibley), p. 639. 


Letter of July 24, 1753, addressed to Brown, not Mason. 
Further corrections by Paget Toynbee, October 8, p. 656. 


A Canon for English Verse (‘T. Sturge Moore), p. 639. 
Further discussion on stress, quantity, and accent. Continued weekly 
till December 3. 


Johnson’s Letters (R. W. Chapman), p. 639. 
Corrections in letters of October 5, 1769, and. April 12, 1783. 
—October 8— 
Ben Jonson’s Ode to “‘ The Phenix and the Turtle” (Sir Israel 
Gollancz), p. 655. 
Note by Percy Simpson, October 15, p. 675. 


Ambiguities in Paradise Lost (James A. S. Barrett), p. 656. 
Notes on x. 346-9, 572-3, xi. 693-5, and v. 818-21. 
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Yeovil and the river Yeo (Herbert Maxwell), p. 656. 


Derivation of riverename. Discussion continued by Allen Mawer 
October 15, p. 675 ; A. Robertson, October 22, p. 698 ; and D. R. Paterson, 
October 29, p. 719. 


Times LireraRY SUPPLEMENT, October 15— 


Sheridan’s School for Scandal (W. Roberts), p. 675. 
Surreptitious Dublin editions. 
————October 22— 
Echoes of Henry IV. in Elizabethan Drama (R. P. Cowl), p. 697. 
The Incomplete Marriage of Heaven and Hell (Max Plowman), 
p- 698. 
The “ Spurred A ” (Samuel A. Tannenbaum), p. 698. 


The letter in Shakespeare’s signature and in the “‘ Addition ” to Sir Thomas 
More. Discussion continued by Sir George Greenwood, Nov. 12, p. 756. 


Fielding’s The Miser (Charles Stonehill), p. 698. 
First Edition. 
Keats and Milton (L. J. H. Bradley), p. 698. 
Parallel between Paradise Lost, iii. ll. 576 et seq. and Endymion, iv. ll. 373 
et seqg., and “ Bright Star ” sonnet. 
Note by W. E. Doubleday, November 5, p. 739. 
——_——October 29— 
Bibliographical terms (R. B. McKerrow), p. 719. 
Use of “‘ edition,” “ impression ” and “‘ issue.” 
————November 5— 
The Jaggards and the First Folio of Shakespeare (F. P. Wilson), 


P- 737: 
Further note by F. P, Wilson, November 12, p. 756. 
William Langland’s Early Life (Allan H. Bright), p. 739. 
Chaucer and Thomas Nash (Ernest Kuhl), p. 739. 


————November 19— 
Ben Jonson and Drummond (Charles L. Stainer), p. 772. 
Reply to reviewer of Fonson and Drummond, November 12, p.'754 ; further 
discussion by W. W. Greg, December 10, p. 862. 
December 10o— 
Evelyn and Music, 1645-1649 (W. Barclay Squire), p. 857. 
Abelard and Heloise (George Moore), pp. 861-2. 
Correction by C. K. Scott Moncrieff, December 24, p. 897. 
Reply by George Moore, December 31, p. 909. 
——-——December 17— 
The Bloodie Banquet. A Dekker-Middleton Play (E. H. C. Oliphant), 
p- 882. 
Note by W. W. Greg, December 24, p. 897. 
December 24— 


Thomas Moore’s Mother (George F. Hill), p. 897. 
Note by William Ridgeway, December 31, p. 909. 
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The New Theatre (Huntly Carter), p. 897. 

Reply to reviewer of The New Spirit in the European Theatre. 
Catullus in English (W. R. Inge), p. 897. 

Effect of doubled consonants on length of vowel. uw 


Reply by reviewer of Mr. Macnaghten’s Catullus, December 31, p. 909; 
rejoinder by W. R. Inge, January 7, p. 12. 


Diary of a Young Lady (C.), p. 897. 
Parallels to story related by Miss Knox. 
TiMEs LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, December 31— 
Ainsworth Bibliography (S. M. Ellis), p. go9. 
“ The Blood Drinker ” (F. J. Harvey Darton), p. 909. 


————January 7, 1926— 
Jane Austen’s Letters (R. Brimley Johnson), p. 12. 


Bibliographical note in reply to reviewer, December 31, p. 907 3 rejoinder, 
January 14, p. 28. 

Rosencranz and Guildenstern (Edgar Seligman), p. 12. 
Possible source of names. Further notes by Percy Simpson, January 14, 


p. 28; Edgar Seligman and j. L. E. Dreyer, January 21, p. 44; Marcus 
Rosenkrantz, January 28, p. 62. 


_— January 14— 
A Jane Austen Collection (R. W. C.), p. 27. 
Catalogue of MSS.., etc., now dispersed. 
New Facts about Otway (Roswell G. Ham), p. 28. 
The Ancient Mariner (H. O. White), p. 28. 


Parallel to stanza “‘ Like one that on a lonesome road.” 


January 21— 
Donne’s Essays in Divinity (Evelyn M. Simpson), p. 44. 
Milton and Thomas Young (Harris Fletcher), p. 44. 
Date of Milton’s Fourth Latin Elegy. 


————January 28— 

Walter Bagehot, pp. 49-50. 

Date of Henry IV. (J. E. Morris), p. 62. 
Evidence in favour of 1596. 

Emphasis Capitals (A. E. Morgan), pp. 62-3. 
Use in The Rehearsal, iii. 3. 

Defoe’s Military Career (A. S. White), p. 63. 

Keats’ Epitaph (Arnold M. Muirhead), p. 63. 
Parallel with Henry VIII. IV. ii. 44. 
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